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Make a note of Monday night, 
September 3, on the CBS Radio 
Network. 

That's when we start our NFL 
1979-80 coverage. Every week 
you'll hear one of the most talked- 
about sports discoveries of last 
year—radio football reporting by 
Jack Buck and Hank Stram. 

They call each play with such 
clarity, expertise and authority that 
listeners, sports columnists, even the 
players themselves have become 
instant Buck-and-Stram fans. 

And not content to rest 
on our laurels, we've 
| added another topflight 
sportscaster: Brent 
I Musburger. He'll host the 
half-time action for every 
! game (including the Wild 
Card playoffs, AFC-NFC playoffs,and 
Super Bowl XIV). Jim Kelly, Don Klein 
and Lindsey Nelson also star on our 
NFL coverage team. 



So remember September 3* 

The New England Patriots play host 
to last year's Super Bowl champs, 
the Pittsburgh Steelers. 

Hear what football coverage is 
all about. Buck, Stram and Musburger 
make it a whole new ball game! 


REGULAR SEASON GAMES 

(All air times listed here are Eastern time.) 


Monday, Sept. 3 Pittsburgh at New England 9:00PM 

Thursday, Sept. 6 Los Angeles at Denver 8:30PM 

Monday, Sept. 10 Atlanta at Philadelphia 9.00PM 

Monday. Sept. 17 New York Giants at Washington 9:00PM 
Monday, Sept. 24 Dallas at Cleveland 9:00PM 

Monday. Oct. 1 New England at Green Bay 9:00PM 

Monday, Oct. 8 Miami at Oakland 9:00PM 

Sunday, Oct. 14 Los Angeles at Dallas 9:00PM 

Monday, Oct. 15 Minnesota at New York Jets 9:00PM 

Monday, Oct. 22 Denver at Pittsburgh 9:00PM 

Thursday, Oct. 25 San Diego at Oakland 9:00PM 

Monday, Oct. 29 Seattle at Atlanta 9:00PM 

Monday, Nov. 5 Houston at Miami 9:00PM 

Monday, Nov. 12 Philadelphia at Dallas 9:00PM 

Monday, Nov. 19 Atlanta at Los Angeles 9:00PM 

Thursday, Nov, 22 (Thanksgiving) Chicago at Detroit 12:25PM 

Houston at Dallas 3:55PM 

Monday, Nov. 26 New York Jets at Seattle 9:00PM 

Thursday, Nov. 29 New England at Miami 8:30PM 

Monday, Dec. 3 Oakland at New Orleans 9:00PM 

Saturday, Dec. 8 Dallas at Philadelphia 12:25PM 

Denver at Seattle 3:55PM 

Monday, Dec. 10 Pittsburgh at Houston 9:00PM 

Saturday, Dec. 15 New York Jets at Miami 12:25PM 

Green Bay at Detroit 3:55PM 

Monday, Dec. \7 Denver at San Diego 9.00PM 


CBS RADIO NETWORK 111 


*9 PM Eastern, 8 PM Central, 7 PM Mountain and 6 PM Pacific. 
See local listings for station in your area. 




Xerox introduces a 
small copier that not only 
sorts out your problems, 
but also reduces them. 



The Xerox 3450. 

It makes regular-size copies. Large-size copies. But best of all 
it makes reduced-size copies of oversize documents like computer printouts. 
And with its automatic sorter it can put everything in order. 

How’s that for a problem solver? 

XEROX 


XEROX* and 3450 


ade marks of XEROX CORPORATION. 


Available in major U.S. cities late 1979. 
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Next Week 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL '79 begins, and with it the race for the Heisman Trophy. 
Oklahoma's Billy Sims wants to become the second man to win two Heismans, but 
Charles White of USC hankers for the trophy, too. John Papanek reports on the bat¬ 
tle of the backs. The college package also includes a searching analysis of the 
Knule Rockne legend by Coles Phinizy, a fond look at Ralphie and other beastly 
mascots and scouting reports on the Top20 teams. Plus our regular news coverage. 
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Some Things 
Just Feel . ■* 
Right I 


Slender, balanced, 
distinctive—Cross 
Writing Instruments 
complement your style. 

In lustrous chrome, 
gold filled, sterling silver 
and solid gold- 
from $7.50 to $200.00.* 


FOOTBALL REPORTERS WULF AND MARSCH WITH A NOT-SO-MEAN JOE GREENE 


Before a word in this week’s pro foot¬ 
ball package could go to press, it had 
to be scrutinized for accuracy by re¬ 
porters Linda Marsch and Steve Wulf, 
who are both in their second season 
on the pro beat. “Having one of those 
two checking your story is like having 
bloodhounds on your trail,” says Staff 
Writer Bruce Newman, whose profile 
of Earl Campbell begins on page 94. 

Wulf, 28, did some wrestling in high 
school, but had only a passing interest 
in sports and journalism when he grad¬ 
uated from Hamilton College in 1972. 
“All I ever did for the school paper was 
a review of a Frank Zappa concert,” he 
says. “I did co-edit the school yearbook, 
but it was a very unpopular book. For 
about 50 years every senior had gotten 
a page of his own that listed all his ac¬ 
complishments. We decided that was a 
big waste of space and crammed all the 
seniors’ photographs into five pages.” 

The day after graduation, Wulf 
climbed into his ’69 Chevy Malibu, pro¬ 
posing to check every newspaper in the 
Northeast until he found a job. He 
lucked out at the Evening Sun in Nor¬ 
wich, N.Y., a paper with a circulation 
of about 8,000, a staff of six and an 
opening for a sports editor. Steve took 
it. A year later he climbed back into 
the Chevy, this time coming to a halt 
at Florida’s Fort Lauderdale News, 
with a job as horse-racing writer, a po¬ 
sition he felt eminently qualified to fill, 
having once spent a day at the races 
himself. 

After three years in Florida, Wulf 


went back north, and for six months* 1 
lived hand-to-mouth, doing free-lance 
copy-desk work for the Boston Globe 
and the Boston Herald-American. 
Then one night he tottered home from 
back-to-back eight-hour shifts to find 
nothing in the kitchen but a jar of Cool^ 
Whip and a box of Rice Krispies. Forth¬ 
with he applied for steady employment 
at SI and was hired in 1977. 

Upon graduation from Manhattan- 
ville College in Purchase, N.Y. in 1969, 
Marsch, 32, joined Si’s art department. 
She switched to reporting 2 X A years ago. 
“I started out by checking conservation 
stories,” Marsch says. “Then one nighf 
at dinner someone said to me, ‘All your 
stories are on the menu!’ ” Preferring 
human subjects, she moved to our pro 
football crew and last spring was sent to 
Houston to see Byron Donzis, who had 
designed the flak jacket used by Oiler* 
Quarterback Dan Pastorini. She was 
the first reporter with whom Donzis dis¬ 
cussed the future of such armor in the 
NFL. Wulf, meanwhile, was at the 
league meetings in Hawaii, finding out; 
from the owners, general managers, 
coaches and players what they thought* 
the game would be like at the turn of the 
century. Information garnered on these 
trips may be found in Frank Deford’s 
Gridiron 2000 (page 42). All part of the 
job for bloodhounds Marsch and Wulf. 
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Nationwide’s 
Special Multi-Peril Plan 
for business owners 


It’s business insurance all in one plan. 

Nationwide's Special Multi-Peril 
Plan is one complete, easy-to-under- 
stand plan that provides forty or 
more different kinds of business 
insurance. 

It’s business insurance that covers a multitude of perils. 

Property damage, criminal loss, lia¬ 
bility—a full range of commercial 
insurance. 

And it's all put together foryou 
by one skilled Nationwide agent. So 
you have only one plan and one 
agent to deal with. 

It’s business insurance that’s very special, indeed. 

Not only is the special Multi-Peril 
Plan specially complete and easy for 
you to deal with, its also aimed spe¬ 
cifically at businesses like yours. 
Businesses with a few employees, 
not an army: with a few trucks, not 
a fleet; with a few outlets, not a 
store on every corner. 

In short, it's the kind of insur¬ 
ance that's hard to find for compa¬ 
nies your size. As we said, it’s very 
special indeed. And that s just one 
more way Nal ionwide is on your side. 



NATIONWIDE 

INSURANCE 


Home office: One Nationwide Plaza.Columbus.Ohio 43216 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Nationwide Life Insurance Company 
Available in most states. An equal opportunity employer. 






Who's going to meet 
the growing need 
(or steel in this country- 
and at what price? 


If there’s one lesson to be learned from America’s 
oil crises, it’s this: You can't always depend on foreign 
sources to supply how much of what you want, when you 
want it, and at a price you can afford to pay. 

Unless we soon start expanding our domestic steelmaking 
capacity, 25 to 30 million tons of steel imports could be 
entering the U.S. market annually by 1985. (Compared to 12 
million tons in 1975.) And then America could find itself 
at the mercy of foreign steel producers, as it is at the 
mercy of foreign oil producers. 

What’s needed to meet the growing need for steel in 
this country with domestic steel? Governmental policies 
that will allow the American steel industry to generate 
the additional funds needed to modernize and expand. 

Bethlehem SS 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, PA 18016 
























AMD THRILLED THE WORLD! 


/ N° w here's the whole story 

\ of the Olympics and the 
f v ^ athletes who com- 

^ ■ ' ' peted in them told by A 

the award-winning news service. The Asso- J-L 
ciated Press. This book takes you from the dr ' 
ancient games right through the events in '* 
Montreal, with hundreds of A.P. photos .. specially 
commissioned paintings of Olympic events fas¬ 
cinating text by A. P sports experts biographies 
of more than 30 superstars that reveal their strug¬ 
gles and triumphs .. and much more! 

You’ll learn about the great controversy 
when JIM THORPE was stripped of his /i 

medals... how runner PAAVO NURMI discov- jf 
ered the timing technique that helped // 
him win 11 medals . how SONJA HENIE, at * ^ 
age 15. revolutionized free skating... 
how JESSE OWENS smashed the myth * j 
of Nazi superiority... how FANNY f* Jm 

BLANKERS-KOEN, a 30-year-old .# . M 
i Dutch housewife and mother, 


W ran away with 4 gold medals!-.*/ "V Jh* , 
mI The pageant goes on and on. . right v 
up to HAMILL. JENNER, VIRON and 
COMANECI in 

n 76. And it 

doesn't end jj 
there! 

Examine it without risk ^ 

\jj if not delighted, return it at our expense. Or 
JK keep it for only $12.95 plus shipping and han- 
jj *J> dling. We'll also reserve the volume on the 1980 
2- Olympics (with full-color photos of all the major 
f/ [ events and stars at Lake Placid and Moscow) 

■., which will be available after the Summer , 
r) Games and send it to you on the same / 

fe y trial basis. You may keep it. if you wish. A 

for the same low price. But you're not Jf 
I obligated to buy this or any book ? 


FREE! 96-page guide 
to the 1960 Olympics 


do you know .. 

rm • Who set 2 new track records just 

55 minutes apart with the temper 
a,ure at 113 F.? IwjnN OADOd 
• What Jim Thorpe replied when 
w \ » -* the King of Sweden called him 

v "the greatest athlete in the world"' 

** „'6u!X sxuDm., 

• How much it cost to attend the 1920 Games' 7 

ioOS uoissiuupv iDjeuep 

• What rowing champ John Kelly did that 
eclipsed his Olympic victories? 

ajiqx eoDJ0 jdjslui!j -if v 

jo J9MJDJ ©Ml earooeq SH ___ \ 

You'll find hundreds of * )V ..* C yjlllFL 

fascinating facts in sj 

THE OLYMPIC STORY SI 


Descriptions of oil events in the 
Winter and Summer Olympics—plus 
diagrams. TV schedules, ruies-past rec¬ 
ords and much morel Illustrations show 
whaf to took for on 7V so viewing 
Decomes even more thrilling 
Not sold anywhere vours to keep tree 
just for examining The Olympic Story 
m your home 


THE PRIDE AND GLORY OF 
THE OLYMPICS BELONG IN 
EVERY AMERICAN HOME! 

• Handsome, hardbound 

volume, 7" x 10" 
• 384 pages. 300 illus. half in 
full color. 

• Complete listing with all 

winners from 1896 on 

• Box scores on every mod¬ 
ern Olympic with country-by- 

country medal counts 

• Written and illustrated by 

the Associated Press 
• Original paintings 
commissioned especially 
for this volume. 


THE OLYMPIC STORY oe P . oc 

Grolier Enterprises Inc., Sherman Turnpike, Danbury, Conn. 06816 

Please send me. FREE, the 56-page SPECTATOR S GUIDE TO THE 1980 OlVMPiCS. along with < 
copy of THt OLYMPIC STORY tor only $12 9$ plus Si 00 snipping and handling it not delighted 
may return it wthin 1 4 days o' you' expense and owe nothing if i keep mis volume you wi 
reserve in my name a copy o< the i960 Olympics Volume and send it to me when pupkshed tc 
14-day no-nsk examination at the same low price i am not oDligated to keep either of thesi 
volumes and in any case the SPECTATOR'S GUIDE TO THE 1980 OLYMPICS is mine to keep FREE 
□ YES I HAVE ENCLOSED $12 95 PLUS Si 00 SHIPPING AND HANDLING 
Charge the amount to Dviso CJ Moster Charge [mterbonk No;_ 


THE 

OLYMPIC STORY 


THEY SHATTERED ALL RECORDS 


Pursuit of Excellence with foreword by Jesse Owens 
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" were stopped dead... 
cause Weed had traded all the 
railmad ties Br % dozen oysters 
and a French piano. ” 

Sean Sweeney, Gang Boss, Chicago & Ouray Railroad 


Fact was... he was a lot more 
than a railroad man. He was a 
man with real good taste. Yet 
he always liked a good prank. 
As long as it was done with 
class. Jeremiah Weed. He was 
full of surprises. 

We know Jeremiah would 
have been proud of the high- 
spirited mellow of the drink 
that bears his name. Jeremiah 
Weed isn’t just a legacy. It’s a 
tribute to a 100 proof maverick. 


lOOProof JeremiahWeed 

Jeremiah Weed. Bourbon Liqueur 100 Proof ©1979 Heublem. Inc . Hartlord, Conn. 











Now, improve your game 2 ways! 


1. Si’s Famous 
Basic Series 

What a great way to get started! 
America's sports experts guide you 
surely and simply every step of the 
way No nonsense text and clear-cut 
illustrations help you learn the basics 
and improve your game fast 
Hardcover. 96 pages 
5V4 "x 8V4" $5.95 each 


10 02. The (notion Mast 
one on mg the basic pitches 
free Setting up the batter 


03. Kicking Receiving 04. Basic rules Skating 05. Equipment Learn- 06 The events ana- 

Headmg Dribbling Tack- Stick handling Checking mg to cast Nymph lyzed Irom long jump to 

ling Position play Goal-tending lishing Dry Hies iavelin TimingPm- 

Stream strategy pointing flaws 



16. Basic passes The } 
set up spike, block and 
serve Team strategies 
The rules 


Scuba Oivmg A practical diving 
course, from using snorkel or 
SCUBA like a pro. to dealing 


Racquetball The hot new 

sport, from basic strokes to position 

play, conditioning, strategy - even how 


2. NEW! 

The ITainins Library 

Now learn your game and build your 
skills in extra depth. Large format 
Sports Illustrated Training Library 
books give you more information, in 
more pages, take you farther into 
your sport than ever. Scores of 
pictures and detailed text let you take 
advantage of everything the experts 
have to offer - from conditioning 
how-tos to winning strategies 
Hardcover. 168-192 pages. 

7”x9'/t: S8.95 each. 


Basic series $5.95 each 
.. 01 Basketball 
_ 02 Pitching 
_03 Soccer 
_ 04 Ice Hockey 
_ 05 Fly Fishing 

06 Track Field Events 
_ 07 Track: Running Events Also available: 

08 Training with Weights 17 Badminton 
_ 09 Football. Odense 


10 Football: Quarterback 

11 Small Boat Sailing 

12 Wrestling 

13 Golt 

14 Judo 

15 Tennis 

16 Volleyball 


19 Dog Training 
_ 20 Handball 
_ 21 Horseback Riding 
_ 22 Powerboating 
_ 23 Skiing 
_ 24 Squash 

25 Swimming & Diving 

26 Table Tennis 

_ 27 Football: Detense 


.books @$5.95 each 
.books @S8.95 each. 

Handling & postage LflQ 
TOTAL $_ 

Please print 


18 Baseball 

MAIL TO: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED libraries • dox 2203 • grand central station • n y n y 10017 


08 Equipment Pro¬ 
grams lor each body 
area Muscle-building 
lor specific sports 


09 Line play Re¬ 
ceivers Running backs 
Basic formations Team 
fundamentals 


10. Handolts Fakes 
The Pass Execution 
Reading delenses Con¬ 
ditioning 


11. Sailing lundamen- 
tals Tacking Jibing 
Mastering the spin¬ 
naker Capsizes 


12. Collegiate wresllmg 
basics Takedowns 
Escapes and reversals 
Breakdowns and pins 


13. The course Grip, 
swing and stance 
Pitch, chip pult and 
drive conirol 


07. Proper training lor 
each distance Warm¬ 
ups Weight training 
Pacing yourselt 


JUDO 


Small Boat Sailing 


GOLF 


v) • 


IrjjmaqwiUl Weights 


* ^ * 


14. Grips Throws 
Chokes Armlocks How 
lo fall Judo terms and 
master ranks 


Volleyball 

-V- 


THE DO-IT THIS WAY BOOKS FROM 


Sports Illustrated 




— 


up# Please send me book(s) in quantities indicated. I understand 
Wmm that if not completely satisfied. I will receive a refund for any 
book returned within 10 days. 


THE TRAINING LIBRARY S8 95 EACH 


NEW! 


Running for Women □ Scuba Diving Racquetball 







































TIRED OF THE SAME DULL HOTELS? 
BREAK THE CHAIN AT RADISSON. 



At Radissorfwe know that experienced 
t ravelcrs want consistency from a hotel, but with¬ 
out the same dull chain rooms, chain food 
and chain service. 

That's why we've built our reputation on 
a collection of unique hotels. Fine hotels, such as 
t he Radisson Chicago, the Radisson Muehlebach 
in Kansas City, the Radisson Cadillac in 
Detroit, the Radisson South in Minneapolis, and 
the Radisson Denver. Each is different in 
atmosphere and architecture, yet with con¬ 
sistent and demanding standards of quality. 

With rooms that are never the same. 


vet are always tasteful and comfortable. 

With restaurants that run the gamut from 
Polynesian to continental, yet are consistently 
excellent. 

And with service that is always warm, 
attentive and personal. 

At Radisson we know the more experienced 
the traveler, the more demanding. 

And the more demanding he is. the more 
likely he is to stay with us. 

On your next trip, reserve a room at a 
Radisson by calling toll free. 800-228-9822. 
(In Nebraska. 402-571 2830 collect.) 



THE RADISSON HOTELS. 

A COLLECTION. NOT A CHAIN. 


RADISSON HOTELS SCOTTSDALE DENVER KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS (31. ST PAUL. DULUTH. ALEXANDRIA & GRAND PORTAGE MINNESOTA BOSTON (DANVERS). 
BURLINGTON. ATLANTA CHARLOTTE. CHICAGO; DETROIT CYPRESS GARDENS WILMINGTON (Spring 1979). NASHVILLE (Fall 1979): CAIRO EGYPT (Summer 1979) 








BilKlAIL 

by JONATHAN YARDLEV 


BEFORE THE SUMMER IS OVER. TAKE A 
TRIP TO GRACEVILLE TO SEE THE OILERS 


Paul Hemphill, a journalist noted for his writ¬ 
ings about the rural South and offbeat sports 
figures, has parlayed those two interests into 
an unusually appealing, entertaining first nov¬ 
el. It’s called Long Gone (Viking. $8.95), and 
it's perfect reading to while away a sultry sum¬ 
mer afternoon. 

The time is the mid-SOs and the setting is 
Graceville, Fla., “the smallest town in orga¬ 
nized baseball.” Graceville's Class-D baseball 
team, the Oilers, seems “determined to be¬ 
come the most pitiful club in the history of or¬ 
ganized baseball” as it staggers through loss 
after loss to teams from Dothan. Crestview, 
Fort Walton Beach, Panama City. Eufaula. 
Opp and Andalusia. 

The Oilers are managed by Stud Cantrell, 
the quintessential burnt-out case of baseball: 
“These were the worst times, late at night, 
when the utter finality of his descent was so 
painfully clear: game over, lights out. booze 
gone, woman asleep. He had not experienced 
eight straight hours of sleep since the day he 
turned thirty and realized his bubble had 
burst. ‘Yeah.’ he was fond of saying, i got a 
great future behind me.’ ” 

But then good things begin to happen. Stud 
falls in with an ample country girl, improb¬ 
ably named Dixie Box, who tends to his heart 
as well as his libido. A good-field, no-hit sec¬ 
ond baseman named Jamie Weeks shows up 
and brings a touch of innocence back into 
Stud’s life. And the team—aided in no small 
amount by a black slugger whom Stud passes 
off as a Venezuelan in a concession to local ra¬ 
cial attitudes—begins to make a fierce run at 
the lordly Dothan Cardinals. 

Long Gone is a relatively slender novel (213 
pages), but there's a lot to it. It is a sharp, un¬ 
sentimental portrait of the minor league life 
of “bad lights, rutted infields, rickety grand¬ 
stands, swampy dressing rooms, ancient 
buses, hand-me-down uniforms, drunken 
fans." Hemphill carefully eschews facile nos¬ 
talgia, but his sketches of small-town man¬ 
ners and mores are sensitive and whimsically 
affectionate. And his depiction of the inter¬ 
play between Studs and Jamie, between 
world-weariness and innocence, is knowing 
and unexpectedly strong. 

There’s a lot of familiar territory here, need 
it be said, but Hemphill makes it fresh and at¬ 
tractive. He’s been there himself—he had a 
cup of coffee in Class-D ball a quarter cen¬ 
tury ago—and he makes it all come to life, be¬ 
lievably and memorably. end 
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by RICK TELANDER 


SIZING UP WAYS TO ENLIVEN THE NFL: 
HOW ABOUT SOME GIANT-PYGMY BALL? 


Maybe if my television set wasn't broken I 
wouldn't spend so much time thinking of 
these things. Or maybe I would. You really 
can’t escape pro football during the season 
just by smashing your TV set. Everywhere 
you go, the same helmeted images lurk—in 
friends' homes, in bars, in wailing rooms. 

It was the deadly dullness of seeing skilled, 
padded athletes performing the same roles 
over and over again in identical situations that 
led me to take a ball pecn hammer to my TV 
and started me thinking of ways to “enliven" 
the game of pro football. The problem, as I 
see it (and I see it on Saturdays. Sundays, 
Mondays and, sometimes, even Thursdays), 
is that in team sports like football everyone 
has a specific role. Guards block, receivers 
catch, linebackers tackle and never—well, 
pitifully close to never—do the roles change. 

Consider, if you will, the fact that in his 
18 seasons Quarterback Fran Tarkcnton han¬ 
dled the ball more than 10,000 limes and 
threw 6,467 passes; yet, in the last zillion years 
or so, not one NFL defensive end has thrown 
a pass. And there even exist, one must as¬ 
sume, veteran offensive tackles who in their 
whole careers have never even held a foot¬ 
ball under game conditions. Clearly, there is 
room for improvement here. 

My current fantasy deals with trying to 
break down this extraordinary specialization 
in pro football. After all, aren’t the most ex¬ 
citing moments in games those when roles dis¬ 
appear? When a quarterback attempts to tack¬ 
le a linebacker or—God, how I love this— 
somebody like Garo Yepremian tries to pass 
the ball? 

In one of my early daydreams about the 
elimination of specialization. I envisioned 
NFL games in which there were 50 players 
on a side or in which the field was several 
miles long. Imagine a sustained drive of 200 
first downs in a row. or a 3.000-yard break¬ 
away run. Shrewd coaches would recruit mar¬ 
athon runners as free safeties. At one point. I 
also considered a game in which the only of¬ 
fensive play was the punt. Another idea I had 
was a game in which everyone had to crawl, 
and a ballcarrier wasn’t down until his nose 
touched the turf. 

In my latest brainstorm—call it Giant-Pyg¬ 
my Ball, if you like—only players of very large 
or very small stature could be on the same 
team. This concept came to me after I read 
the comments of a visiting English dignitary 
who had just viewed his first American foot¬ 
ball game. "An amusing sport." the English- 
continucd 
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BobCriese, 
star quarterback, 
strikes in Cobra 
football shoes. 



Superstar quarterback. Bob Criese, 
says this about cobra football shoes: 
Footwork Is as Important to my 
game as my arm. That's why I wear 
cobras when l play sure grip on any 
type of field. Firm support. Light and 
eomfortable-the best football shoes 
ive ever worn.” 


Strike with Cobra... 
and you're in the action. 


ON THE FEET OF CHAMPIONS 


man told newsmen. “But isn't it a pity the 
really large fellows can’t run with the ball?" 
Yes. it is. 

The rules of Giant-Pygmy Ball are quite 
simple. On the Giant team you have men 
standing at least 6' 3" and weighing at least 
260 pounds—at all positions. To keep things 
lively (and to complete the role reversal I, you 
match these Goliaths against a team of Pyg¬ 
mies—players no taller than, say, 5' 11" and 
no heavier than 190 pounds. 

A potential lineup: for the Giants at quar¬ 
terback, 6' 8", 275-pound John Matuszak: at 
fullback. 6'4", 264-pound Joe Greene: at 
halfback. 6' 7". 285-pound Dave Butz; at 
flanker. 6' 3". 288-pound Dan Dierdorf; al¬ 
ternating at split end. 6' 5". 288-pound Doug 
France and 6'9", 280-pound Charles Phil- 
yaw. In the Pygmies’ 3-4 defense, let’s start 
with 5' 11". 170-pound Cliff Branch at nose 
guard; 5'9", 173-pound Mel Gray and 
5' 10", 180-pound Jack Dolbin at the tackles: 
and 5' 7", 170-pound Robert Woods and 
5'8", 175-pound Eddie Payton as the inside 
linebackers. 

A slaughter, you say? Cruel and unusual 
punishment for the Pygmies? Not necessarily. 
Consider this play: Matuszak fakes to Greene, 
who thunders into the line, and then pitches 
back to Butz, who heads wide. Backpcdaling 
furiously. Payton dodges Greene, who has dif¬ 
ficulty bending very low to make a block Pay- 
ton then quickly circles around the rest of 
the interference, crosses the line of scrimmage 
and leaps on Butz’ back. The other Pygmy 
linemen and linebackers, who have retreated 
five or 10 yards, are now recovering and pur¬ 
suing. Virgil Livers, a 5' 9". 180-pound out¬ 
side linebacker, clings to one of Butz’ legs. 
Like a mastodon in a tar pit. Butz slows to a 
walk. From the other side of the field sprint 
5'9", 180-pound Defensive End Nat Moore 
and 5' 10". 190-pound Linebacker Greg 
Pruitt, and proceed to fling themselves at 
Butz’ shoe tops. Butz stumbles and goes down. 
Net gain: 3'/j yards. 

And tell me this: Once the ball is snapped 
deep to Payton, who’s the Pygmies' shotgun 
quarterback as well as a linebacker, who’s go¬ 
ing to catch him? 

Whole new offenses and defenses would 
have to be devised to allow each team to ex¬ 
ploit its strengths and minimize its weakness¬ 
es. The Giants might go to a 2-1-8 defense, 
figuring the eight defensive backs would make 
the Pygmy receivers hear more “footsteps.” 
And the Pygmy offensive linemen might take 
10-yard splits, spreading from sideline to side¬ 
line to keep the Giants from bunching up. 

It’s possible neither team could stop the 
other and final scores would climb into the 
hundreds. Or it’s possible both teams would 
have great difficulty scoring, or that one would 
totally outclass the other. Who knows? At 
least it would keep pro football fans inter¬ 
ested until the next boring Super Bowl rolls 
around. end 
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THE KNIGHT AFFAIR (CONrP) 

Controversy continues to dog Bobby 
Knight, coach of the Indiana University 
basketball team and the U.S. squad 
that won the gold medal at July’s Pan¬ 
-American Games in Puerto Rico. It was 
during the Pan-Am competition that 
Knight was charged with assaulting a 
police officer, Jose D. Silva, after the 
two had argued over the use of a prac¬ 
tice facility (SI, July 23). 

On Aug. 22, Knight was found guilty 
}by San Juan District Judge Rurico Ri¬ 
vera, who imposed the maximum sen¬ 
tence, $500 and six months in jail, al¬ 
lowed for a misdemeanor. Through local 
counsel Knight had pleaded not guilty 
in absentia, acceptable under Puerto Ri¬ 
can law. His lawyer called only one wit¬ 
ness, though there were others, includ¬ 
ing American coaches and players and 
two Colombian coaches, who supported 
Knight’s contention that Silva deliberate¬ 
ly poked him in the eye and that Knight 
reacted by merely pushing Silva away. 

When word of the verdict reached 
Knight, he offered to resign as Indiana 
Y:oach. Predictably, in a state where 
basketball is so revered and in a coun¬ 
try where national-championship-win¬ 
ning coaches are too often venerated un¬ 
duly, the offer was rejected—as Knight 
no doubt knew it would be. Almost as 
predictably, statements in support of 
Knight were issued by the governor, Otis 
R. Bowen, the university president, John 
Ryan, and F. Don Miller, executive di¬ 
rector of the U.S. Olympic Committee, 
which sponsors the Pan-Am teams. 

In an interview with Bob Collins of the 
Indianapolis Star , Knight said, “There is 
no question in my mind that if I had gone 
to Puerto Rico the sentence would be ex¬ 
actly the same. Even forgetting the truth 
of the charges, it would be interesting to 
know the last time anyone got the max¬ 
imum penalty for a misdemeanor.” 

Knight had made himself a villain to 
Puerto Ricans in July by repeatedly dis¬ 
paraging them and their island, and his 
failure to appear at the trial was inter¬ 


preted as a further insult, this time to 
their judicial system. Judge Rivera left 
open the possibility of suspending the jail 
sentence if Knight would appear before 
him at a later date, but Knight insists, 
“There is no way under any circumstanc¬ 
es I would ever go to Puerto Rico.” 

Regardless of the correctness of the 
charges and verdict against Knight, it is 
reprehensible that a governor, who has 
sworn to uphold the law, and a univer¬ 
sity president and an Olympic official, 
both of whose jobs entail dealing with, 
and setting good examples for, young 
people, should rush to support a man who 
is flouting the law. Puerto Rican courts 
are not drumhead institutions. Knight, 
no mean law-and-order man himself, 
should challenge what he considers 
injustice dealt him as any law-abiding 
citizen would—by going before Judge 
Rivera to hear sentence and appealing if 
he finds it unacceptable. 

BIG MAC ATTACK 

To a man whose fortune is estimated at 
more than $500 million, $100,000 could 
be called a pittance, but to San Diego Pa¬ 
dres owner Ray Kroc it was the last straw. 
For tampering with potential free agents 
now playing for other teams, the 76-year- 
old head of the McDonald’s hamburger 
empire was fined $100,000 by Commis¬ 
sioner Bowie Kuhn. It was the largest 
fine in sports history. 

An enraged Kroc immediately an¬ 
nounced that he was relinquishing 
control of the Padres to his son-in-law, 
Ballard Smith. “Baseball can go to hell,” 
he said. “It has brought me nothing 
but aggravation.” 

The cause of Kuhn’s aggravation, and 
ultimately Kroc’s, was an interview Kroc 
gave in which he said that he planned 
to spend $10 million to improve the 
Padres and would pursue Joe Morgan 
of the Reds and Graig Nettles of the 
Yankees, both of whom are eligible to 
become free agents after this season. 
Kroc later apologized for his “slip of 
the tongue” and even promised to ig¬ 


nore Morgan and Nettles in the next free- 
agent draft. Clearly that was not good 
enough for Kuhn. 

With the advent of free agentry in 
1977, baseball stoutly decreed that thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s player. The 
commissioner had been empowered by 
the owners to levy fines up to $5,000 for 
violations. Subsequently the limit was 
raised to $250,000. In the past Kuhn has 
zapped other clubs for tampering, but 
none was hit for more than $25,000. 

Kuhn declined to comment on the 
Kroc fine, but whatever his reason, the 
penalty seems too harsh. To be sure, Kroc 
did indulge in tampering, but only in its 
mildest form. There are subtler, more de¬ 
vious ways of illegally negotiating with 
players. As Kroc said, “If you’re going 
to tamper, you don’t tip off the news¬ 
papers that you’re going to do it.” 

TETE-A-TETE 

Why was Peter Price, the manager of Le 
Chateau Champlain hotel, crawling on 
the ground while pushing an eight-pound 
medicine ball with his head? He was try¬ 
ing to win the appropriately named 



L’homme de T6te (head man) race of the 
second annual “Hotelympiades,” staged 
in Montreal a few weeks ago. The games 
were played on the plaza of an office 
building complex, with a few hundred 
spectators looking on. And though he fin¬ 
ished fourth, Price pronounced it “a great 
laugh and lots of fun.” 

Eleven teams representing the staffs of 
13 Montreal hotels competed in six 
events, including the managers’ medi¬ 
cine-ball push. Bedmaking, cake decorat¬ 
ing and a combination three-legged 
race/scavenger hunt for room keys in a 
fountain were contested by chamber¬ 
maids, chefs, reception clerks and sales 
continued 
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VWnild America 
be better off 
without Chrysler? 


Its a fair question. 

You’ve heard from all the pundits, the instant 
experts, and the vested interests. They all have their 
favorite version of what’s wrong with Chrysler. 

Now we'd like to set the record straight. 

We’ve made our share of mistakes in a tough 
competitive business. And we’re willing to accept 
responsibility for them. 

But to turn our back on 140 thousand of our own 
employees would be irresponsibility. 

To close the doors in 52 American communities 
in which Chrysler is a major factor of the local 
economy would be irresponsibility. 

To deny employment to the 150 thousand people 
who work for the dealers who sell Chrysler products 
would be irresponsibility. 

To curtail the income of the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands who supply goods and services to Chrysler would 
be irresponsibility. 

Vfould America be better off 
with a Big 2 instead of a Big 3? 

When it comes to competition, more is better 
than less. 

A Big 3 means you have more choices. More 
products, more innovations of which Chrysler has 
delivered its fair share, and then some, over the years. 

Example: Chrysler was first with a solid state 
electronic ignition system as standard equipment. 

But the Big 3 or the Big 2 has its real meaning 
only in terms of people. People who have jobs. People 
who pay taxes to America and to the communities in 
which they live. A Congressional Budget Office study 


shows that people with jobs at Chrysler, or jobs that 
depend on Chrysler, contribute 11 billion dollars each 
year in tax revenues to our country. Without those 
jobs they would he collecting 2 billion dollars instead 
in unemployment benefits. 

So you’d have to say that a Big 3 contributes a lot 
more to the health of the American economy than a 
Big 2. 

Is Chrysler building gas 
guzzlers? 

A lot of people who should know better have been 
peddling this myth. 

The fact is that Chrysler has the best average gas 
mileage of the Big 3. 

Chrysler has more models rated 25 miles per 
gallon or better than GM, Ford, Datsun, Toyota or 
even Honda, 

We also have one of the industry’s most proven 
6-cylinder engines in the efficient Chrysler Slant 6. 

The Slant 6 is standard in all our current compart and 
mid-size cars- Even in many of our full-size cars as well. 

And Chrysler’s percentage of small car sales to 
big cars is the best of the Big 3 by far—not the worst 
—as some would have you believe. 

Over 87 percent of the cars Chrysler builds are 
not big cars at all—they re mid-size or smaller. 

So let’s put to rest the myth that Chrysler is 
building the wrong kind of cars. 

To date we’ve built more of the right kind of cars 
than anyone else. 

We were in the market two years ahead of General 
Motors with America’s first front-wheel drive small 


cars: the roomy and fuel-efficient Omni and Horizon. 

However, we lacked the resources to build our 
own 4-cylinder engines. We felt it was important to get 
these cars to the American people in the shortest 
possible time, so we reached an agreement to buy up to 
300 thousand engine blocks a year from Volkswagen. 

As a result, our production has been limited by 
the availability of these engines. We apologize to all the 
people who have had long waits for their Omni or 
Horizon. 

We will eliminate the engine shortage during 
1980 when our new 400 million dollar engine plant 
starts turning out our own 4-cylinder engines. 

In 1981 we will bring to market a new fleet of 
compact-size front-wheel drive cars including the first 
American front-wheel drive station wagons. This one 
car line alone represents a 1 billion dollar investment. 

Our engineering tests project that these cars will 
have an average fuel economy rating of over 25 miles 
per gallon. Yet they will have more room inside than 
GM's new X cars. 

In all, Chrysler will be providing about one 
million efficient front-wheel drive vehicles to 
continue its leadership in front-wheel drive. 

What is Chrysler asking for- 
a handout? 

No. 

Were asking the government to help us offset the 
heavy cost of regulation. 

This is a bad year for the automobile industry. 

And a worse year for Chrysler. First, gas lines flattened 
sales of almost all cars except the smallest. Now the 
country is moving rapidly toward a recession. Even GM 
is having difficulty moving large stocks of full-size cars. 

But GM can weather the storm better than 
Chrysler because they can distribute the costs of 
regulation over a lot more cars. For example, studies 
indicate that Chrysler costs per car for government 
regulations are $200 to $300 more per car than 
forGM. 

As a result, interest costs for Chrysler average 
about $125 per car, but only $10 per car for GM. 

Those differences alone are staggering for 
Chrysler. 

Because of the hundreds of millions committed 
for new plants and new products, and the hundreds of 
millions invested to meet regulations, Chrysler faces a 
temporary shortage of funds. Chrysler has no choice 
but to seek temporary assistance from the heavy burden 
regulation places on us. We want equity restored to 
the competitive system because the system is anti¬ 
competitive as it stands now. 

We re not asking for a hand-out, a bail-out, or 
welfare. Chrysler is asking for temporary assistance for 


1979 and 1980 equal to the cost of meeting government 
regulations for those two years. 

It will not cost the taxpayer anything because 
Chrysler will repay the government out of future 
profits. 

Has Chrysler done everything 
it can to help itself? 

We have restructured all our overseas investments 
to generate new working capital so we can concentrate 
on the North American market. 

We have mounted an all-out effort to get record 
financing for programs that will make us competitive 
and profitable. 

We have become more efficient by eliminating 
duplication, cutting expenses and introducing inno¬ 
vative and even unconventional programs. In fact, we 
have reduced our costs by $500 million so far this year. 

We’ve added top level marketing management. 

We’ve hired the best brains in the business to 
improve manufacturing quality, and to put tighter 
controls on purchasing. 

Our dealers and our suppliers have given 
Chrysler strong commitments of support. 

Does Chrysler have a future? 

You can count on it. 

Seventeen million Chrysler owners can count on it. 

Our 4700 Chrysler-Plymouth and Dodge dealers 
can count on it. Our employees can count on it. Our 
suppliers can count on it. 

The concerned citizens of 52 communities whose 
livelihoods are closely tied to Chrysler can count on it. 

And the competition can redly count on it. 

We have in place for 1980 and 1981 the programs, 
the products and the management Chrysler needs to be 
competitive, to sell cars, to meet our obligations, to 
become profitable. 

We’ve been in business for fifty-four years, and 
almost all fifty-four have been profitable. 

We plan to be around at least another fifty-four. 

You can count on it. 


John Riccardo 

Chairman,Chrysler Corporation 



Lee A.Iacocca 

President, Chrysler Corporation 
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personnel. The table-setting relay re¬ 
quired that teams of waiters, waitresses 
and busboys deliver and pick up trays of 
drinks. Participants had to display both 
speed and neatness—no spilling, please. 

The most athletic event was the bell¬ 
hop’s long jump, in which entrants car¬ 
rying an empty piece of luggage under 
each arm leaped over a line of suitcases, 
in the manner of barrel jumping. Robert 
Hryciuk, of the Four Seasons Hotel, won 
by clearing 12 suitcases. 

“That may or may not be a record,” 
said Peter Dunn, sales manager of Le 
ChSteau Champlain and president of the 
Hotelympiades organizing committee. 
“Actually, wc don’t keep records because 
the events are changed from year to year. 
But we try to keep them related to hotel 
duties.” Asked to explain the relationship 
of the medicine ball race to the man¬ 
agers’ normal work, Dunn demurred, but 
Price, who is Dunn’s boss, suggested, “It 
was the only way they could think of to 
show us using our heads.” 

Dunn was last year’s winner of the 
scavenger hunt, but did not compete this 
year. “I was too busy on the committee, 
so I just coached our team,” he explained. 
Said Price, “Next year Dunn will par¬ 
ticipate. I guarantee it.” Spoken like a 
true head man. 

GRANDAD 

Fred Moore, the remarkable centenarian 
who was the subject of his grandson Ken¬ 
ny Moore’s fond story in our special Year 
End issue last December (SI, Dec. 25), 
died on Aug. 24 in Portland, Ore. at the 
age of 102. Mr. Moore left a son and 
two daughters, nine grandchildren, ten 
great-grandchildren and a patch of straw¬ 
berries that he planted last spring. 

NO SOAP 

Colgate-Palmolive’s recent announce¬ 
ment that it was cutting back on its spon¬ 
sorship of professional sports was hardly 
a surprise. Since January, when David 
Foster was replaced by Keith Crane as 
the company’s chief operating officer, it 
had been rumored that Colgate would 
pull out when its various contracts ex¬ 
pired. In a move that one LPGA spokes¬ 
man described as “back to soap,” Col¬ 
gate has decided to discontinue its 
backing of men’s tennis and golf and to 
reduce its sponsorship of LPGA events 
from four to one. The company will hon¬ 
or its contract with the Women’s Tennis 
Association, which runs through 1981, 


but chances for renewal seem slim. In ad¬ 
dition, there is talk that Colgate would 
like to sell two Foster-acquired subsid¬ 
iaries, Ram golf equipment and Bancroft, 
which makes tennis rackets. 

Under Foster’s leadership, Colgate be¬ 
gan its sports affiliations with the LPGA 
by inaugurating the Dinah Shore Win¬ 
ners Circle tournament in 1972. Foster 
quickly extended financial support to ten¬ 
nis, skiing and track and field. Soon the 
name Colgate was linked with stylishly 
run, big-money events in those sports. 

In April, LPGA Commissioner Ray 
Volpe met with Colgate. Realizing that 
Crane wasn’t as interested in women’s 
golf as his predecessor, Volpe recom¬ 
mended that Colgate drop all but its 
showpiece, the Dinah Shore. Eight years 
ago, losing $400,000 in prize money 
would have been a devastating blow for 
the women’s tour, but it is a measure of 
the lasting effect Colgate’s backing has 
had for the LPGA that the three events 
Colgate dropped have already been re¬ 
placed by new tournaments with equiv¬ 
alent purses. 

The same, however, may not be true 
for men’s tennis. For the last three years 
Colgate has sponsored the Grand Prix 
of Tennis, a worldwide series of rich tour¬ 
naments that culminates in the Grand 
Prix Masters. Last winter Bjorn Borg was 
a top qualifier for the Masters, yet he re¬ 
fused to play, a decision that irritated 
both Colgate and Bancroft, which pays 
Borg to use its rackets. 

Nonetheless, Arthur Ashe, a member 
of the Men’s International Professional 
Tennis Council, is not particularly wor¬ 
ried about finding a new sponsor. “We’re 
out beating the bushes right now,” he 
says. “We’re talking about worldwide 
sponsorship, a very big commitment, but 
we will find a replacement. 

“I think it’s important for people, oth¬ 
er potential sponsors, to understand that 
Colgate’s move does not reflect a lack of 
confidence in pro tennis. Rather, it is just 
one company reconsidering its involve¬ 
ment with sports. 

“It’s unfortunate,” Ashe added with 
mock regret. “It means I won’t get any 
more free toothpaste.” 

DODGER BLEU 

Tom Lasorda, the manager of the Los An¬ 
geles Dodgers, is a man to whom food is 
as serious a subject as baseball, and he 
recently ranked the National League’s 
ball parks according to their clubhouse 


cuisine for the Los Angeles Times. 

Four-star ratings went to San Fran¬ 
cisco and New York. “San Francisco is. 
as good as eating in a restaurant. There 
are steak sandwiches, chicken and all the 
stuff that comes with it,” Lasorda said be¬ 
tween bites. “New York has the best 
meals on the road. The clubhouse guy 
has his mom cook the food, and she’s Ital¬ 
ian. The mostaccioli is delicious.” 

Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia and 
Houston have three-star spreads; Atlanta 
and Cincinnati are two-star; and San Di¬ 
ego, Pittsburgh and Montreal fall at the 
bottom of Lasorda’s list. 

“The worst food in the league is in 
Montreal," he says. “I think they killed 
the chickens by starving them to death.” 

How does Lasorda rank the Dodger 
clubhouse meals of Chinese, Mexican 
and Italian food? “Gotta be four-star,” 
boasts the well-fed manager, who keeps 
an emergency supply of egg rolls in his of -1 
fice refrigerator, along with cheese, fruit 
and a well-chosen wine. 

On the whole, Lasorda finds National 
League food acceptable. “I haven’t run 
into a really bad meal yet,” he says. “I 
postpone a few, but I never miss any.” 

LOVE GAME 

The following classified advertisement 
appeared on the front page of The New 
York Times one day last week: 

“Richard loves Ellen very much and 
for the right reasons. They will marry, 
live happily ever after and he will beat 
her at tennis.” 

If Richard really wants to live happily 
ever after with Ellen, 50-50 might be a 
better arrangement than 6-1,6-1,6-1. 

THEY SAID IT 

• George Brett, Kansas City Royals third 
baseman, describing teammate Jamie 
Quirk, who is 6' 4" and weighs 185 
pounds: “He looks like a greyhound, but 
he runs like a bus.” 

• Rocky Bleier, balding Pittsburgh Steel- 
er running back: “I’d like the body of 
Jim Brown, the moves of Gale Sayers, 
the strength of Earl Campbell and the ac¬ 
celeration of O. J. Simpson. And just 
once I would like to run and feel the 
wind in my hair.” 

• Rinus Michels, coach of the Los An¬ 

geles Aztecs, estimating how long it 
would take to come up with a U.S. cit¬ 
izen who’s a great soccer player: “Five 
years. Thai’s how long it takes for 
naturalization, isn’t it?” end 
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Evelyn Ashford rocketed to world acclaim by twice beating 
East German world-record holders in World Cup II 

by KENNY MOORE 


B ack in early June, when she learned that East Germany’s 
peerless sprinter and quarter-miler Marita Koch 
had cut the 200-meter-dash record to 21.71—a half second 
faster than any other woman had ever run the distance— 
Evelyn Ashford said, “It makes me mad. I had always hoped 
to be the first one to break 22 seconds." 

At the time, the 22-year-old UCLA sociology major had 
run but 22.62, and hers seemed merely fanciful sprinters’ 
words, ego-soothing but not too firmly supported by perfor¬ 
mance. Then in May she broke the U.S. record in the 100 
(11.08, shared by Wyomia Tyus and Brenda Morehead) with 
an 11.07. She won both sprints in the AAU championships, 
lowering the U.S. 100 mark to 10.97. In July she repeated the 
double in the Pan-American games, setting an American 
record of 22.45 in the 200-meter semifinals. 

Thus when she settled into the blocks last Friday night for 
the 200 meters in the much-heralded World Cup II meet in 
Montreal’s Olympic Stadium, it seemed possible that she 
would at least make the vaunted Koch run, especially since 
Ashford had drawn the gently curving eighth continued 

After applauding her American-record triumph in the 
200 the previous night, Ashford nipped Gohr in the 100. 











WORLD CUP continued 

lane. Koch, who had shown her form 
three weeks earlier with a world-record 
48.6 for 400 meters, was across the track 
in the tighter first lane. 

At the gun, neither sprinter felt she had 
started well, though when they came 
shooting out of the turn into the final 100 
meters they were roughly even and far 
ahead of the field. 

Now watch Koch turn it on. thought 
everyone who had ever seen her sprint. 
But it was Ashford who turned it on. “I 
felt almost lackadaisical around the 
curve,” Ashford said afterwards, “then 
into the stretch I saw Koch over there, 
and suddenly I meant to run.” 

As she flew toward the finish, Ash¬ 
ford's past year of hard stamina-and- 
strength training allowed her to carry her 
top speed far longer than she ever has. As 
she leaned at the line, she peeked to her 
left and then lightly clapped her hands in 
a disarming gesture of joy and relief, for 
Koch was a meter behind. As Ashford 
slowed, she could see her time on the 
scoreboard clock: 21.83, the second fast¬ 
est ever. Koch ran 22.02. 

Always shy. Ashford quickly fled the 
stadium to think about the next day’s 100 



Canada's Debbie Brill won the high jump. 


meters against another East German 
world-record holder, Marlies Gohr. but 
her effort had ignited the American 
sprinters. Told of it before his race. 400- 
meter hurdle master Edwin Moses let his 
jaw drop. “Amazing,” he said, and then 
proceeded to rip through his event in 
wondrous fashion, even for Moses. Pass¬ 
ing the sixth of the 10 hurdles nearly a 
second faster than he ever has before, he 
pulled to a 15-meter lead over West Ger¬ 
many’s Harald Schmid, who this year had 
become the third fastest intermediate 
hurdler in history with a 47.85. 

Then over the last barrier Moses brief¬ 
ly faltered. “I was thinking about Schmid. 
I guess.” he said. “I came up right over 
that last one and lost two or three tenths, 
and, worse, I cameoff not in a position to 
run; my weight was too far back.” Moses 
cased up before the line, missing his own 
world record of 47.45 by less than a tenth, 
with a 47.53. He was disappointed, but 
grudgingly gave himself credit for a good 
try under the conditions, notably Mon¬ 
treal’s thick and musty air. “I didn’t feel 
tired in the legs, but in the lungs. It's 
harder to run when you’re breathing 
more water than oxygen.” 

The other U.S. sprinter fired by Ash¬ 
ford’s example was AAU 100-metcr 
champion James Sanford, a converted 
quarter-miler, who. like almost every oth¬ 
er good American sprinter, had been 
hampered by injury this year. "I have a 
very delicate groin,” he said, rather in¬ 
delicately. Sanford had most recently 
strained a muscle there in a race in Ber¬ 
lin seven days earlier and was to have 
been replaced in the 100 by Harvey 
Glance. But Sanford had come around 
enough, in the eyes of U.S. Coach Sam 
Bell of Indiana University, to regain his 
spot in the 100. He justified Bell’s faith 
in him by winning the race. “It was a 
good start,” Sanford said. “But. shoot, 
after 60 meters I was about fourth.” 
Ahead was Cuba’s Pan-Am champion 
Silvio Leonard. “I saw him at about 65.” 
said Sanford, a USC junior. “Shoot, that 
got me digging in.” He left Leonard at 
80 meters and won by a yard in JO. 17. 
feeling no pain. “The injury didn't both¬ 
er me. Once the adrenaline is flowing, 
shoot, you don’t feel anything.” 

Leonard got a measure of revenge the 
next day by winning the 200 in 20.14 and 
running a superb third leg in the 4x100- 
meter relay to give the Americas team 
(made up of athletes from the Western 
Hemisphere outside the U.S.) the win, al¬ 



though things would have been different 
had U.S. anchor man Steve Riddick not 
been competing with an injured ham¬ 
string encased in wrappings. But why not 
run the new 100 champion, Sanford, at 
anchor? “Both Sanford and Riddick were 
question marks physically,” said Bell. 
“But Riddick has been a good relay man 
historically, getting us the gold in 1976 
and the world record in 1977 and he had 
worked with the other guys. You simply 
cannot put a man on the end of a play 
who has never run with the team.” Shoot. 
The sentiment among the sprinters was 
that Bell had simply erred. Yet in the final 
event, the 4x400 relay. Bell stuck with his 
choice of Tony Darden as anchor man 
despite rumors that he would replace 
him—Darden had finished a faltering 
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third in the 400 to Kasheef Hassan of the 
Sudan and Oregon State—with Edwin 
Moses. This lime Darden held off Schmid 
(who had run the second-fastest flat 400 
this year) to give the U.S. men’s squad a 
three-day total of 119 points, seven bet¬ 
ter than second-place Europe. The GDR 
easily won the women’s competition over 
the Soviet Union. 

Still, the flap over U.S. relay team se¬ 
lections seemed to support the suspicion 
that if the organizers—meaning the 
coaches, officials and especially the In¬ 
ternationa) Amateur Athletic Federation 
barons who thought this meet up in the 
first place—could organize as well as the 
athletes could run or throw or jump, the 
World Cups wouldn’t leave the bitter¬ 
sweet taste that they do. The ideal to 


which they aspire, a perfect track meet 
with no preliminaries, just the eight best 
athletes in each event, is commendable, 
but the selection process, with composite 
teams picked to represent five continents, 
plus national teams from the U.S. and 
the two strongest countries in Europe 
(East Germany and the U.S.S.R. this 
year), means that while the one or two 
best athletes in each event are sure to 
qualify, strong regions must leave 
wonderful athletes behind, and weak 
ones are allowed some of dubious dis¬ 
tinction. Counting absences because 
of injury (Alberto Juantorena), fatigue 
(Sebastian Coe), dumb team selection 
(Brendan Foster, Rod Dixon) or more im¬ 
portant things to do (John Walker, home 
attending the birth of his child), last 


Larry My rick's 2T 11’/}" long jump is second only 
to Bob Beamon 's phenomenal leap in Mexico City 

week’s meet at times seemed a very pale 
Olympics indeed. 

“You could stage a meet with better 
athletes,’’ conceded Adriaan Paulen, the 
autocratic and aged IAAF president, 
“but what we want is to get the athletes 
from all regions involved and improving 
their performances.” The IAAF does 
plan a true world championship in 1983, 
with high standards in force, then an¬ 
other along about 1987—evidence that 
a generation of officials can outlive five 
generations of athletes. 

As expected, some Olympic hopes 
leaped in Montreal and none died. Mike 

continued 
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Tully defended the pole-vault 
title he won in 1977 at World 
Cup I in DUsseldorf with a 
jump of 17' 10 W\ and Frank¬ 
lin Jacobs, after an erratic 
year, triumphed in the high 
jump at T5V*", saying, “I 
purposely didn't apply myself 
during the 1979 season. 1 
wanted to go back to being 
the underdog. People expect 
too much when you’re the fa¬ 
vorite. I can handle it. but I 
work harder as the under¬ 
dog.” This seems to portend 
a peculiar, cyclical career for 
Jacobs, endlessly shifting be¬ 
tween favored and forgotten. 

Strange indeed were the 
men’s middle distances. Pan- 
Am champion James Robin¬ 
son, who never in his life has 
set the pace in a major race, 
led in the 800. Steve Scott, 
who can usually be depended 
upon to set the pace, refused 
to in the 1,500. Consequently, 
M/ruts Yifter necked in first in the 5.000 and 10,000. both races went haywire. 

Robinson didn’t react quickly 
enough when half the field 
swept by with 250 meters to go, and so 
missed catching Kenya’s James Maina. 
who won in a slow 1:47.7. Without Scott’s 
guidance, the 1,500 field drifted through 
its second lap in 69 seconds, an eerie 
pause in an otherwise unremarkable race. 
West Germany’s Dr. Thomas Wessing- 
hage won in 3:46.0. Scott was fourth, 
eight-tenths back. “It’s been too long a 
season,” he said, truly weary. 

Ethiopia’s Miruts Yifter never seems 
to tire. Nor has the world figured out 
how to blunt his kick. Craig Virgin of 
the St. Louis Track Club threw a hard, 
steady pace at him through air as thick 
as seaweed in the 10,000 Friday night, 
and Yifter responded by cutting through 
the final 200 meters in 25.6 seconds, leav¬ 
ing the overwhelmed Virgin 40 meters 
back. In the 5,000, runners who should 
have known better—especially Russia’s 
Valeri Abramov, whom Yifter outkicked 
in last month’s Spartakiade—rolled over 
for the Ethiopian, never trying a break¬ 
away, and Yifter happily bolted the last 
300 in 39.3 to win again. 

The two most elegant field-event vic¬ 
tors could look back on dismal Olympic 
memories. In 1976 Larry Myricks broke 
his right ankle in the same stadium while 
Kasheef Hassan was victorious in the 400. warming up for the Olympic long-jump 


final. With one jump to go in World Cup 
II. Myricks lay third behind Lutz Dom- 
browski of East Germany and David Gir- 
alt of Cuba. Later, Myricks recalled. “I 
thought. ‘Well, this would be a fine place 
for a good jump.’ ” He put most of his 
9.3 speed to use on the runway and hit 
dangerously, wonderfully, close to the 
end of the takeoff board, soaring far out 
and to the right, doing a 2 ‘/ 2 -step hitch 
kick before striking the sand. 

All the judges crouched around the 
board peering at the strip of Plasticene 
that would have shown a toe print had 
he fouled. At last, the white flag went up 
and the second-longest jump in history 
was official, 27' 11 Vi”. Myricks was over¬ 
joyed but did not fall into a swoon as 
Bob Beamon had when he jumped his 
29' 2 Vj" in 1968, when Myricks was 12. 

“That jump of Beamon’s was the most 
outstanding thing that ever happened in 
track,” said Myricks. “It shows that you 
can’t limit yourself, so in a way I wasn’t 
surprised with my distance. I honestly be¬ 
lieve Beamon’s record can be broken. 
Beamon hit it just right. So somebody 
else can hit it just right." 

The gift of a special day, of hitting it 
right over and over, belonged to Can¬ 
ada’s splendid high-jumper Debbie Brill, 
who had no-heighted in the 1976 Olym¬ 
pics. Although only 26, she has had a 10- 
year career in international competition, 
a career of many changes, swinging from 
being obsessed with winning to almost 
complete rejection of the worth of com¬ 
petition. “Now I jump because there is 
nothing in my life right now that is as 
challenging as this," she said Sunday. 
“That constant challenge is to be better 
than I am, not only in jumping but in ev¬ 
erything. The winning of an event is im¬ 
portant only if you can use it to add a 
part to yourself.” 

With the bar at 6'4!/i", only Brill 
and Italy’s world-record holder Sara Si- 
meoni were left in the competition. Brill 
cleared it by at least two inches, feeling 
as good as she has in her life. “I was 
the best prepared I have ever been,” 
she said. “In the Olympics I was over- 
emotional. The high jump is a control 
event. You don’t do it better by trying 
harder. Here I was in control.” 

Simeoni also cleared 6' 4'/i", seeming 
edgy, pacing. The bar went to 6' 5 /'\ one 
inch higher than Brill had ever cleared. 
Brill missed once. Simeoni missed. Brill 
stared at the bar. “There was no specific 
thought,” she said afterwards. “It was just 
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a welling up of confidence.” Brill ran at 
the bar smoothly, getting the most out of 
her long thighs. She sailed over Just miss¬ 
ing the bar with her heels. Simeoni failed 
twice more and the victory was Brill’s. 

Later, after she had been hugged by 
half of Canada, Brill sat barefoot with a 
beer and Coach Lionel Pugh. With a gen¬ 
tle grin she said, “I have never felt so dev¬ 
astated as 1 do now. I didn’t expect to win 
this. Losing can sometimes bolster you. It 
gives you energy. You say I can do better. 
You go to work. But winning ... ? In a 
sense I feel a huge letdown.” She looked 
at Pugh. “At the moment I feel there is 
nowhere to go.” 

Ashford, however, seemed to have her 


sights clearly set after the win in the 100- 
over Gohr, the defending World Cup 
champion as well as world-record holder. 
They drew adjacent lanes, seven and 
eight, and Gohr started well, intent on es¬ 
caping Ashford’s finish. Gohr still led at 
60 meters but Ashford drew even, and the 
East German, unpracticed at being 
passed, struggled frantically and lost her 
form. Ashford won by a meter in 11.06. 

She is an arresting beauty, in repose 
as well as flight, her eyes liquid and 
large, with something of an Egyptian 
cast. She seemed a cornered doe as the 
press moved in. “The 200 surprised me,” 
she said. “Then I won the 100, and I 
guess I'm still in shock. Nothing could 


surprise me anymore. All my dreams 
have come true.” 

As does Jacobs, she prefers the under¬ 
dog role, saying, “I like it when nobody 
knows who I am,” but she possesses the 
wisdom to know she can never go back to 
those easy days. Earlier, she had said, 
“Wilma Rudolph was my idol and I al¬ 
ways said that I wanted to be like her. I 
wanted to be a household word like O. J. 
Simpson or Muhammad Ali....” 

And now, clearly seeing the possibility 
of such a thing coming to pass; the world 
rushing at her, in a moment of openness 
as eloquent as her sprinting, she whis¬ 
pered, “I know what I want. Just to run 
faster. Just to run faster.” end 



Tony Darden sealed a team victory for the U.S. men's squad by holding off Europe's Hara/d Schmid and Hassan on the anchor leg of the 4x400 relay. 
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IT COULDN’T 
BE A HEART 
ATTACK— 
BUT IT WAS 


Athletes are not exempt, as the author 
painfully discovered. He urges better 
diagnostic tools by ARTHUR ASHE 


L ike everybody else. I’ve been bom¬ 
barded by those American Heart As¬ 
sociation ads telling us the danger sig¬ 
nals of heart disease. And like everybody 
else my age, I conveniently assumed that 
heart attacks were reserved for those in 
their 60s and 70s or for out-of-shape, 
stress-filled, middle-level executives. 

I’m fairly familiar with the subject be¬ 
cause my father just suffered his second 
“myocardial infarction”—the medical 
term for heart attack. He survived it and 
is leading a reasonably normal life. Of 
course I’d talked to him about his at¬ 
tacks, and so that night a month ago when 
I first felt the violent chest pain, the 
numbing in the arms and fingers, the sud¬ 
den sweating—it all seemed familiar to 
me. But I’m only 36, skinny, have never 
smoked, and my cholesterol count is low. 
I’m in great shape, my resting pulse is 
52, and my blood pressure is low, even 
for a pro athlete. So it never occurred to 
me that I was having a heart attack. 

Actually, there were three separate 
attacks on Monday night, July 30. I had 
arrived home in New York from a tour¬ 
nament in Europe the day before, still 
fighting the time difference a little, and 
so by 11 o’clock I was in bed. The pain 
came before I fell asleep. It was central¬ 
ized in the middle of my chest, under 
my sternum. My immediate thought was 
that it was indigestion or heartburn, even 


Recuperating in the hospital, Ashe kept his hand in by signing autographs, this one on a stuffed animal. 


though the pain was so severe that I had 
to get out of bed and walk around in a 
bent-over position. It lasted about two 
minutes, and then I felt completely nor¬ 
mal, so I got back in bed. 

Fifteen minutes later, it happened 
again in the same sequence, and after I 
went back to bed, the same thing hap¬ 
pened yet again, another 15 minutes 
later. My wife Jeanne was downstairs 
the whole time, editing some photo¬ 
graphs for an exhibition of her work, 
but as bad as the pain was each time, I 
never even considered telling her about 
it. You don’t make a fuss over heart¬ 
burn, right? I didn’t even bother to men¬ 
tion it to her the next morning. 

Besides, I had two clinics that day. 
The first one, with Vitas Gerulaitis at 
Crotona Park in the Bronx, went just 
fine, and by then I’d forgotten all about 
the night before. Why should I have 
given any serious consideration to dan¬ 
ger signals for a heart attack? People 
like me simply don’t get them. 


That afternoon I had my second clin¬ 
ic, a four-hour stint with some travel 
agents for American Airlines at the East 
River Tennis Club. I had just finished 
playing an exhibition with the pro Butch 
Seewagen when the pain returned. I was 
able to go over to a fence and hang there, 
and I suppose most people thought I was 
just catching my breath. This time I 
couldn’t kid myself; something was obvi¬ 
ously wrong. But I had three more hours 
of the clinic to go, and so 1 went back to 
work. At five o’clock, though, as we were 
taking a break, the pain returned. This 
lime it was even more vise-like, more ag¬ 
onizing, and I could barely manage to 
say, “I’ll be right back,” and leave the 
group. This time the pain did not subside 
after a couple of minutes. Seewagen saw 
me in distress in the parking lot and told 
me that a doctor happened to be playing 
tennis at the club. He brought the doctor 
out, and as soon as I described the events 
of the past day, he insisted that I go to the 
hospital immediately. 
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To this day my doctors cannot explain 
why it happened—just that it did. It can 
only be racked up as one of those sta¬ 
tistical anomalies that surface often 
enough to keep the experts from getting 
cocky. In fact cardiologists sound like 
weathermen when they diagnose border¬ 
line cases. In my instance, the probabil¬ 
ity that I had a heart attack was around 
80%. This means that on a scale of I to 
100 (with 100 being the basic, every¬ 
day three-weeks-in-the-hospital coro¬ 
nary) my symptoms rated an 80—and the 
doctors wouldn’t even venture that until 
I’d been in the hospital for four days. 
But the more tests I take, the more other 
possibilities are removed. Probably my 
heart problem (a weakness in the back 
wall) was congenital. In any case, skin¬ 
ny, well-conditioned Arthur Ashe, 36, 
did indeed have a heart attack. 

While the experts are still not ab¬ 
solutely positive I had an attack, I 
was immediately admitted to the hos¬ 
pital as a patient suffering one. The res- 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JEANNE MOUTOUSSAMY 

idem in the emergency room took one 
look at my electrocardiogram and de¬ 
cided that I was in grave shape. That is 
because I’m an athlete. An EKG is an 
easy and relatively cheap way of trying 
to diagnose an infarct, but the trouble 
is that athletes’ hearts—the healthiest 
ones around—often come out looking 
crazy on the chart. So do the EKGs of 
young black males, according to my car¬ 
diologist, Stephen Scheidt. He also told 
me that if the most eminent cardiologist 
in the land were shown Wilt Cham¬ 
berlain’s EKG—without knowing his 
name, and without any other diagnostic 
tools—he would urge that an ambulance 
be dispatched to pick up the dying man. 

Luckily, in my case, while everybody 
was swooning over my disastrous EKG, 
I remembered that I had had another one 
taken in the orthopedic wing of the same 
hospital a couple years ago when I had 
heel surgery. When they got that elec¬ 
trocardiogram, the doctors could see that 
my “normal” EKG was abnormal, so my 
abnormal EKG, which they had just tak¬ 
en, wasn’t nearly as abnormal as they had 
thought. 

No one could have blamed the res¬ 
ident in the emergency room for being 
alarmed when he saw my EKG. Prob¬ 
ably it was the first time he had seen one 
for a professional athlete. There are no 
more than four or five thousand pro ath¬ 
letes in the country, and the nation’s 
medical schools do not spend an inor¬ 
dinate amount of time studying the crazy 
EKGs of healthy young men. When was 
the last time you heard of a pro athlete 
having a heart attack during his or her 
competitive years? 

Well, I didn’t know of any, and so I 
started doing some research while I was 
in the hospital. I could only come up 
with three (present company excepted): 
Dave Stallworth of the New York Knicks 
in 1967, John Hiller of the Detroit Ti¬ 
gers in 1971 and Chuck Hughes of the 
Detroit Lions, also in 1971. Hughes died 
in the closing minutes of a game. Hiller 
came back and is still playing, almost a 
decade later, at the age of 36. Stall- 
worth came back and played five more 
seasons in the NBA. But apart from ath¬ 
letic flukes, like the four of us, there is, 
I found out, a set of clinical symptoms 


for what has become known as “ath¬ 
lete’s heart.” It is not a heart disease 
but a heart condition. The heart is larg¬ 
er than average, there are strange-sound¬ 
ing heartbeats, and there are other symp¬ 
toms which for the average person would 
be cause for alarm, but are perfectly rou¬ 
tine for an intensely trained athlete. The 
trick is to subtract the congenital and 
acquired heart disease from the total 
set of data. This is not easy to do. It is dif¬ 
ficult even for experienced doctors to 
tell exactly what is wrong with an ath¬ 
lete’s heart. 

Sports medicine is itself increasingly 
becoming a specialization. I’m delighted 
with this trend—and was long before I 
had my heart attack. Just as sports law 
presents a unique set of problems within 
the legal profession, so does sports med¬ 
icine within its discipline. I’m not just 
talking about pro athletes, either. The ills 
and ailments of high school and college 
athletes are important enough to warrant 
specialization. 

This is all said with the understanding 
that my case would surely have defied di¬ 
agnosis no matter what the attending 
physicians’ specialties were. I didn’t get 
a heart attack from playing tennis all my 
life. On the contrary. Dr. Scheidt ex¬ 
plained it was the other way around. My 
good physical conditioning undoubtedly 
saved me from what would have been a 
major heart attack. 

At the time of my attack I was ranked 
No. 7 in the world, and at my age I had 
had to pay an especially high price to at¬ 
tain that rating, coming back as I did 
from my heel operation and a long con¬ 
valescence. So why go through that all 
over again—especially since I don’t plan 
to play competitive tennis more than an¬ 
other two years or so? 

Well, it’s simple, really. I’m not ready 
to stop. At my age it’s fun playing ten¬ 
nis. I know my competition, and obvi¬ 
ously I can more than hold my own. My 
ranking will drop a little between now 
and the time I get back on the tour, and 
it will be my aim to see if I can’t get my¬ 
self back up to No. 7 by, say. next Eas¬ 
ter. I’ve always been goal oriented, and 
for me that is a worthy goal. And I’m 
going to chase every ball. I’m not going 
back scared. end 
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SAY HI TO THE LITTLE RED MACHINE 


Pete's gone, Tony's gone and Joe's not 
as joltin', but Cincinnati is pressing for 
first place in the National League West 


by E. M. SWIFT 


Bench, who slammed to a Reds home-run record, is a symbol of past Big Red Machine glory. 


J ohnny Bench grinned through his 
exhaustion. His three-run homer last 
Wednesday night had helped the Cin¬ 
cinnati Reds beat the Montreal Expos, 
7-2, and established him as the Reds’ 
alltime home-run leader, surpassing 
Frank Robinson. It was the 325th homer 
of his career. Yogi Berra, with 358, is 
the only catcher with more. 

“Now you’d like to catch Yogi?” he 
was asked. 

“I’d just like to catch Houston,” 
he replied. 

The Astros are playing hard to get. 
Bench and the Reds have been chasing 
them since May 31. As Bench spoke. Cin¬ 
cinnati trailed Houston by a game and a 
half, although the Reds had won 23 of 
35 games since the All-Star break. Hous¬ 
ton. Cincinnati finds it dam near incon¬ 
ceivable that it’s trailing Houston. What’s 
Houston ever done? Where’s Houston 
ever been—except in the second division. 
Houston’s idea of a war cry is to shout 
cellarward: “Hail to the hindmost. Here 
we come!” 

“Considering who’s in first place, I’d 
say we’re in pretty good position,” said 
slugger George Foster. “In a sense, 
they’re chasing us, since we’ve been there 
before and they haven’t.” There may be 
good reason for this disdain. Houston led 
the Reds by 10 games on the Fourth of 
July, but after last Sunday the margin 
was a mere half game. "I don’t buy that 
line about being in a better position if 
you’re behind,” said Second Baseman 
Joe Morgan. “But when you’ve been 10 
games down, and you’ve already cut that 
to next to nothing, you do feel you have 
a pretty good chance.” 

All Cincinnati has to do is continue 
playing as it did last weekend. On Friday 
night, while the Astros lost to the Phil¬ 
lies, Cincinnati edged the New York 
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are Tony Perez. Pete Rose, Sparky An¬ 
derson and almost the entire pitching 
staff. What’s left is a mixture of the old, 
the new. the borrowed and the booed. 
But the mix. works. In the past five weeks 
these diverse elements have fused into a 
pennant contender. 

The Reds have been brought together 
by adversity. Indeed, the team began its 
surge after Foster, the league’s leading 
RBI man the past three seasons, pulled a 
thigh muscle in the All-Star Game and 
went on the 15-day disabled list. The win¬ 
ning lineup began to take shape when 
Manager John McNamara moved Dave 
Collins, a 26-year-old speedster, to Fos¬ 
ter’s spot in leftfield. When Griffey was 
injured, Cruz went to rightfield. and now, 
with Foster back, he shares the position 
with Collins. The results have been as¬ 
tonishing. Cruz has hit .357 with 20 RBIs 
in his last 26 games. He also has five 
game-winning hits—one less than Bench 
and two more than Morgan, both of 
whom have three times as many at bats. 

In Collins the Reds have a lead-off man 
who can hit better than .300 from both 
sides of the plate. Of course, Pete Rose 
could do that, too, but Collins can steal 
bases. But where to play Collins next year 
when Griffey returns may require a 
tough, if luxurious, decision—first base, 
where Collins has been replacing Dries- 
sen when a lefthander is pitching, or cen- 
terfield, which he would like to try de¬ 
spite a weak throwing arm, and where 
Geronimo now plays less than full time. 
Collins’ .330 baiting average, 114 points 
higher than last year’s, has earned him a 
place somewhere. The outfield would 
seem ideal, given the offensive decline 
of Geronimo and Collins’ 9.6 speed. 

Wherever he plays, Collins has had 
enough of the bench. “Last year I pinch- 
hit 74 times for the club, and I’d thtfik, 
‘I'm too young to be doing this,’ ” he 
says. “Now I’ve established myself as an 
everyday player, we’re in a pennant race 
and l couldn't be happier. \ don’t think 
I'm going back to the bench.” 

Cincinnati’s bench has long been con¬ 
sidered the dead-letter address of the Na¬ 
tional League. Ray Knight batted all of 
157 times in two seasons there, serving 
as Rose’s late-inning defensive replace¬ 
ment. This year he has been his offen¬ 
sive replacement as well, batting .310 
with 67 RBIs, 29 doubles and seven hom¬ 
ers. “It’s been a throwback to ’75 and 
'76 as far as attitude is concerned.” says 

continued 


Mets 1-0 when Dave Concepcion dou¬ 
bled Morgan home with two out in the 
eighth. Bill Bonham and Tom Hume 
combined for the shutout. On Saturday 
they clanked like the Big Red Machine 
of old, scoring five runs in the ninth to 
overtake the Mets 8-4. Well, not exactly 
like the Big Red Machine of old. The de¬ 
ciding run scored as Heity Cruz put down 
a squeeze bunt on a 3 and 1 count with 
the bases loaded. On Sunday, Tom Sea- 
ver won his 11th straight game, a career 
high, extending his record to 13-5 as Cin- 
cy won again, 8-0. Seaver not only 
pitched a four-hitter but also drove in 


two runs with a double. Thus the Reds 
had won eight of their last nine games, 
and the folks in Houston had more than 
90° weather to sweat about. 

Nevertheless, despite the presence of 
Foster. Bench, Morgan, Concepcion, 
Dan Driessen, Cesar Geronimo and Ken 
Griffey, the Big Red Machine simply ain't 
no more. It is a thing of the past, like the 
Amazin’ Mets and the Big Dodger in the 
Sky. Bench and Morgan are past their 
spectacular primes; Driessen and Geron¬ 
imo have become merely average play¬ 
ers; Griffey is out for the remainder of 
the year after knee surgery. Gone, too. 


Collins may smile when Seaver picks up a bat. but he is most respectful of Tom s 11 straight victories. 
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Foster. “Guys like Collins and Knight are 
getting a chance to play, and they’re ex¬ 
cited about it. They’re trying to prove 
they belong, and they’re doing it. Sparky 
went with pretty much the same lineup 
every day, and when an injury made him 
use the bench, the subs didn’t really feel 
like part of the team.’’ 

This year’s bench is so important to 
the team that Cincinnati is being called 
McNamara’s 25-piece band. And in this 
ensemble there are no second fiddles. 
“You've got to give the man credit be¬ 
cause we’ve had so many injuries and 
he’s still gotten the most out of every¬ 
body.” says Paul Blair, who has been 
starting in center when the Reds face a 
lefthander. "That’s the way Earl Weaver 
was in Baltimore. You've got to keep 25 
guys as happy as you can.” 

Happiest of all are the starting pitch¬ 
ers, who are finally free from the whims 
of Captain Hook. Anderson was re¬ 
nowned for pulling a pitcher early, 
and his relievers—Clay Carroll, Pedro 
Borbon, Rawly Eastwick—didn’t often 
let him down. McNamara has more pa¬ 
tience, which means he either has more 
confidence in his starters or less confi¬ 
dence in his relievers. Or both. No mat- 
Wherever he plays. Collins stirs up the dust. ter, his method seems to have Worked. 

The Reds’ team ERA was 
ninth in the league last year; 
now it is third. Since the All- 
Star break. Bill Bonham has 
won four of five, and Seaver is 
Tom Terrific again. Redhead¬ 
ed Mike LaCoss, a tall, skinny 
23-year-old who pitched in 
this season’s All-Star Game 
one year to the day after his 
major league debut, has a 
14-5 record. He could be the 
first pitcher to win 20 games 
for the Reds since the illustri¬ 
ous Jim Merritt in 1970. The 
fourth starter, Fred Norman, 
37, the Silver Fox, has won 10 
games, which no doubt pleas¬ 
es his minor league catcher 
and manager of 16 years ago, 
John McNamara. 

Reliever Dave Tomlin be¬ 
lieves that the manager’s 
confidence in the starters 
is largely responsible for 
their improved performances. 
“You can’t be effective if 
you're always looking over 
your shoulder to see who’s 
Concepcion fits every conception of a topflight shortstop. Coming to get you,” he says. 


The most improved pitcher is none 
other than Seaver, who has rebounded 
from a 16-14 record a year ago and a 2-5 
start that made even him wonder if he 
was over the hill. 

"We’re getting very good pitching and 
good defense," Seaver says. "We’re in ev¬ 
ery game now, and that’s a sign of depth 
in the pitching staff. It helps everybody in 
the lineup, because they know when they 
come to the park they’re going to be in the 
game. Wc’rc not a 1-0 team, that’s for 
sure, but it’s nice to know that when you 
only get one run, you still have a chance 
to win.” 

Seaver’s contributions haven’t been 
limited to his pitching performances. He 
recently told Hume, the mild-mannered 
reliever, to “be an animal” on the mound. 
To Hume that meant. “You have to 
be mean out there. Like an animal is. 
You know how animals are. You ever 
watch Seaver?” 

The counsel seems to have helped. In 
his last 14 appearances, Hume has al¬ 
lowed only one earned run in 25'/j in¬ 
nings, getting eight saves and two wins in 
the process. But the Reds' buiipen is 
clearly not as strong as it has been in the 
past. Doug Bair, whose 15 saves are tops 
on the staff, has been struggling of late, 
and the Reds’ record in one-run games is 
23-26. The solution, of course, is to get a 
big lead, which the Reds have often been 
able to do. But where the Big Red 
Machine once cranked out homers and 
gobbled up pitchers, McNamara's band 
simply marches dutifully onward, one 
step at a time—left, right, left, right. 

“Our power is somewhat diminished,” 
says Bench, referring to the fact that the 
team has but 104 home runs so far. “We 
haven't had the real big innings. That 
makes it a lot harder to win, and makes 
timely hitting even more important. Late¬ 
ly, we’ve been getting it. But we haven’t 
been very dynamic, that’s for sure.” 

Cincinnati’s longest winning streaks 
this year—three of them—have been five 
games, including last week’s. But the 
longest losing streak was an undaunting 
four. While some may view this as a sign 
of consistency—three steps forward, two 
steps back, left, right, left—many Reds 
are disturbed that they have not pulled 
off an imposing string of wins. "There are 
no great teams in this division.” says 
Morgan. “There are a number of good 
ones but no great ones. Great teams don’t 
lose two World Series in a row. To be 
honest with you, even after losing Rose. I 

continued on page 41 
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_ ADVERTISEMENT _ 

odbSGocsO 


A History of the 
Pittsburgh Steelers 

brought to you by Uniroyal 




H e was seated in the second row 
of the Tulane Stadium press 
box, his collar turned up against the 
damp January wind, a checkered 
sports cap pulled down to the bridge 
of his nose. He was chain-chewing 
75 cent cigars, rolling them from one 
side of his smile to the other. His 
hands were buried deep in his coat 
pockets, and he kept turning around 
and thanking all the people who 
stopped by to wish him luck on this, 
the biggest day of his life. 

After 42 years of frustration, Art 
Rooney Sr. was going for the Big 
One: his Pittsburgh Steelers, the 
team he had bought in 1933 with 
$2,500 in race track winnings, were 
playing for their first National Foot¬ 
ball League Championship in Super 
Bowl IX. Three hours later, with the 
Steelers safely leading the Minnesota 
Vikings 16-6, the Chief, as Mr. 
Rooney has always been known, be¬ 
gan the long trek to the locker room, 
and when tne game ended, the 
Steelers poured through the door 
and embraced him. After a moment 
of prayer, linebacker Andy Russell 
climbed on an equipment trunk to 
present the ultimate prize. 

“This,” Russell announced, hold¬ 
ing the Steelers’ first championship 
game ball aloft for everyone to see, 
“is for the Chief.” The room 
erupted in cheers. 

Art Rooney’s acceptance speech 
was typically brief. His voice was so 
low, one had to strain to pick out 
the words. “Thanks very much,” he 
said. “I sure enjoyed being with you 
boys.” 

That day—January 12, 1975—re¬ 
mains the highlight of Art Rooney’s 
love affair with tne Pittsburgh 
Steelers. Since then, the Steelers 
have won two more world 
championships, defeating Dallas in 
Super Bowls A and XIII, but for the 



Chief nothing will ever match the 
thrill of that chilly afternoon in New 
Orleans. 

T o appreciate what that first 
Super Bowl triumph meant to 
Art Rooney and every Steeler fan, 
one has to appreciate the club’s his¬ 
tory. For four decades the Pitts¬ 
burgh Steelers were the loveable 
losers of pro football, the poor slobs 
destined to go through life with their 
noses running and their shoelaces 
tied together. 

It allstarted in 1933 when Art 
Rooney, a pro baseball and semi-pro 
football star, boxer and race track 
handicapper of considerable re¬ 
known, bought into the struggling 
young enterprise known as profes¬ 
sional football. The team was called 


Art Rooney. Sr., and Bert Bell (above) 
were partners in Pittsburgh franchise In 
the 1940's. Bell coached two games in 
1941, lost both and returned to the front 
office. Dr. Jock Sutherland (below left) 
coached the Steelers to a tie for first 
place in eastern division In 1947. Star of 
the 1945 Steelers was halfback Bullet Bill 
Dudley (first row, fourth from right). 
Johnny Blood (bottom left) and Whizzer 
White (right) were great talents who 
nevertheless failed to lift the Steelers 
from last place in 1938. 


the Pittsburgh Pirates and, in a 
word, they stunk. The Pirates had 
three heaa coaches in their first three 
years and never won more than four 
games. “Our fans,” Rooney said, 
“aren’t getting their money’s 
worth.’ 

Interest in the Pirates picked up in 
1937 when Rooney hired Johnny 
Blood (McNally) as his player- 
coach. McNally, you see, was the 
man who introduced the broken 
curfew to pro football; he was the 
Joe Namath of his era, a 6-0, 185- 
pound halfback with the speed of a 
sprinter and the lifestyle of Erroll 
Flynn. 


Blood was 32 when Rooney m 

signed him as a player-coach. Pre¬ 
dictably, Blood ran a loose ship. w 

“On most teams, the coach worries 
about the players showing up for » 

practice or missing bed checks,” 

Rooney said. “With us, the players 

worry about the coach.” . 

The Pirates finished 4-7 in 1937, 
and then Mr. Rooney decided it was a 

time for drastic action. So, he signed 
Byron (Whizzer) White, the 
Colorado University All-America 
and Rhodes Scholar, to a one-year 
contract for the scandalous sum of 
$15,800, an amount which exceeded 
the entire Pittsburgh payroll for 
1937. The signing produced howls of 
protest from the other NFL owners, 
who claimed that Rooney was trying 
to buy a championship. 

“Whizzer White,” Rooney pre¬ 
dicted, “will be the biggest pro foot¬ 
ball attraction since Red Grange.” 

And White was, as Rooney prom¬ 
ised, an immediate sensation. He 
led the NFL with 567 yards rushing 
and was named Rookie of the Year. 

But not even White could save Pitts¬ 
burgh from another dismal (2-9) fin¬ 
ish. Following the season, White left 
for England, and suggested quite 
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strongly that he would never return 
to pro football. In 1941 Rooney 
changed his team’s name to the 
Steelers. He also signed Bill Dudley, 
and the team finally began to show 
some promise. In 1942 Pittsburgh 
had its first winning season (7-4) as 
Dudley, a rookie from Virginia, led 
the NFL in rushing and the Steelers 
in pass interceptions. 

I n 1947, Dr. John B. (Jock) Suther¬ 
land i vas coaching the Szeders* and 
his single-wing attack made them 
one of the NFL’s most formidable 
teams. They won seven of their first 
nine games and finished the regular 
season tied with Philadelphia for 
first place in the Eastern Division. 
However, the Steelers lost a playoff 
game to the Eagles 21-0, and four 
months later Sutherland died in a 
highway accident. The Steelers im¬ 
mediately reverted to their losing 
ways. 

It was not until 1957, when Art 
Rooney hired Raymond (Buddy) 
Parker as head coach, that the 
Steelers became respectable on the 
field. Parker, who had coached 
Detroit for six years and had won 
NFL titles in 1^52 and 1953, scored 
his biggest coup in 1958 when he 
traded voung Quarterback Earl 
Morrall and two draft choices to 
Detroit for the quarterback who 
twice had taken Parker and the 
Lions to the top—Bobby Layne. 

Under the fiery, 31-year old 
Layne, the Steelers closed the 1959 
schedule with six wins and a tie in 
their last seven starts, and they fin¬ 
ished 7-4-1, their best record since 
1947. The next three seasons, 
though, were disappointing; Parker 
continued to add quality players— 
Flanker Buddy Dial, Tackle Gene 
(Big Daddy) Lipscomb, Fullback 
John Henry Johnson—but the 
Steelers performed erratically. 

T hen in 1962, Layne lifted Pitts¬ 
burgh to second place with its 
best record ever—9-5. Layne was 
sidelined when the Steelers played 
Detroit in the Playoff Bowl, and the 
Lions won the game 17-10. In 1963 
Parker performed some strange 
magic that kept the Steelers in title 
contention up to the final week of 
the regular season. The Steelers built 
their dream on narrow escapes. 

They beat Washington as safety 
Dick Haley returned an interception 
for a touchdown; beat Dallas when 
Ed Brown hit Red Mack for an 85- 


yard score in the final minutes; tied 
the Eagles on Lou Michaels’ field 
goal at the gun; and beat Dallas on 
fullback Tneron Sapp’s 24-yard run 
with 1:50 to go. 

It all came down to the final Sun¬ 
day, December 15. The Steelers 
could claim their first division title 
ever by beating the first-place New 
York Giants at Yankee Stadium. 

Once again, Art Rooney was de¬ 
nied. The Giants jumped to a 16-0 
Jead behind the passing of Y. A. Tit¬ 
tle. Then the Steelers cut the New 
York lead to 16-10 in the third quar¬ 
ter, but Giant back Frank Gifford 
made the greatest catch of his career 
—a stumbling, one-handed grab at 
his shoetops—to turn the tide as the 
Giants won 33-17. 

A fterward, Rooney visited the 
i tearful Pittsburgh locker 
room and, as was his custom, 
thanked the players for their effort. 
“I was proud of you today,” 

Rooney said. ‘Til always be proud 
of you.” For the next six years the 
Steelers were failures, and in 1969, 
Art Rooney Sr., and his son Dan, 
the club president, began the search 
for another new head coach. 

On January 27 at 7 a.m., follow¬ 
ing a long, sleepless night, Dan 
Rooney rolled out of bed and 
phoned Chuck Noll. “The job’s 
yours if you want it,” Rooney said. 
“I want it,” Noll replied. 

Noll, a guard and linebacker dur¬ 
ing his NFL playing career, and later 
an assistant coach for two pro teams, 
and the Rooneys started what be¬ 
came a Pittsburgh revival when they 
selected Mean Joe Greene, an All- 
America defensive tackle from 
North Texas State, as their No. 1 
draft pick in 1969. The Steelers 
helped themselves in the later 
rounds, too, by selecting Quarter¬ 
back Terry Hanratty, Tackle Jon 
Kolb and Defensive End L.C. 
Greenwood. But after winning their 
opening game in 1969, the Steelers 
lost 13 in a row and finished with the 
worst record in the NFL. 

“The best way to describe the 
1969 season,” Noll explained, “is 
that we decided we had to do certain 
things to win a championship and 
we decided to do them then, even 
though we knew some of the per¬ 
sonnel couldn’t handle it.” 

The Steelers’ dreadful record pro¬ 
vided one advantage, though. It gave 
them the first selection in tne 1970 
college draft, which turned out to be 
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Terry Bradshaw, a quarterback from 
Louisiana Tech. 


B radshaw was the Steelers’ start¬ 
ing quarterback when they 
opened the 1970 season against' 
Houston in their first game at the 
new Three Rivers Stadium. But the 
rookie completed just four of 16 
passes, and when he left the game in 
the third quarter, the Steelers were 
trailing 16-0. Afterward, Bradshaw 
sat in tne parking lot and wept. 

The Steelers had their best draft 
yet in 1971, landing 11 players who 
made the roster: wide Receivers 


Buddy Parker (top left) tried by trading 
draft choices for older players to turn the 
Steelers into winners during the 50's. His 
most notable acquisitions were quarter¬ 
back Bobby Layne (right) and tackle 
Eugene (Big Daddy) Lipscomb. Layne 
gave Pittsburgh fiery leadership, and 
Lipscomb was a tower of strength on 
defense. Chuck Noll (below left) finally 
succeeded in creating a winning team in 
the 70's thanks to excellent drafts, such 
as defensive end L.C. Greenwood (top) 
and quarterback Terry Bradshaw. 















The play that turned the franchise around 
was "The Immaculate Reception” against 
Oakland in the 1972 AFC playoffs 
(above). Safety Jack Tatum jolted 
Frenchy Fuqua and tipped the ball which 
Franco Harris (below left) picked off his 
shoe tops and carried in for the game 
winning touchdown. The key to 
Pittsburgh’s first Super Bowl win was an 
awesome defense anchored by Green¬ 
wood (68) and all pro tackle Mean Joe 
Green (75). Kicker Roy Gerela was 
supported by his own fan club "Gereia's 
Gorillas". Bradshaw shown conferring 
with Noll became the NFL’s top passer in 
1978. 


Frank Lewis and A1 Young; Line¬ 
backer Jack Ham; Running Back 
Steve Davis; Guard Gerry Mullins; 
Tight End Larry Brown; Defensive 
Ends Craig Hanneman and Dwight 
White; Del ensive Tackle Ernie 
Holmes; Safety Mike Wagner; Cor- 
nerback Ralph Anderson; and 
Tackle Mel Holmes. 

In addition, the Steelers signed 
Safety Glen Edwards and Place 
Kicker Roy Gerela, both free 
agents. 

Still, the Steelers needed one more 
thing to put them over the top—a 
quality running back. After consid¬ 
erable debate, they selected Franco 
Harris in the 1972 draft, and have 
never regretted it. With Harris rush¬ 
ing for 1,055 vards and 10 touch¬ 
downs, and tne strong-armed 
Bradshaw asserting himself at 
quarterback, the Steelers scored a 
team record 343 points in 1972. 

On the last day of the regular sea¬ 
son, the Steelers clinched tne first 
division title in their history as they 
beat San Diego 24 -2 to win the AFC 
Central with an 11-3 record. Pitts¬ 
burgh hosted Oakland in the first 
round of the playoffs, and late in the 
game the Steelers led 6-0 on two 
Roy Gerela field goals. Then, with 
just 1:13 to play, Kenny Stabler ran 
30 yards for a touchdown, George 
Blanda booted the conversion ana 
the Raiders led 7-6. The Steelers 
seemed dead. They took the kickoff 
and went nowhere on three plays. 
Then, with fourth down at nis own 
40, Bradshaw called for a “66 pass” 
—a medium-distance slant to rookie 
Wide Receiver Barry Pearson. But 
Pearson was covered and, at the last 
instant, Bradshaw spotted halfback 
Frcnchy Fuqua in tne open down- 
field. 

B radshaw hung the ball, and just 
as Fuqua rea<med for it, he was 


blasted by Raider Safety Jack Tatum. 
The ball fluttered back toward the 
line of scrimmage and, for an instant, 
it appeared the game was over. 

Suddenly, Franco Harris came 
thundering out of the shadows and, 
bending down, caught the ball just 
inches above his shoetops. Harris 
bolted off full gallop, swatted aside 
Safety Jimmy Warren at the 20—and 
roared into tne endzone, where he 
was swallowed up by hundreds of 
Steeler fans.’Touchdown Pitts¬ 
burgh. Time to pJay; 00:05. 

Oakland Coach John Madden 
protested the TD vehemently, 
claiming the ball had bounced from 
one offensiveplayer to another. 
Referee Fred Swearingen consulted 
via telephone with league supervisor 
Art McNally in the press box. 
McNally studied Tv replays and 
backed the ruling that the ball had 
actually bouncecl off Tatum—not a 
Steeler—and thus the touchdown 
was legal. 

It was immediately labelled “The 
Immaculate Reception,” and it 
stands as perhaps the greatest mira¬ 
cle play in NFL history. And maybe 
the only man in Pittsburgh who 
didn’t see it—live or on TV—was 
Art Rooney. 


The Chief was on an elevator, en 
route to what he thought would be 
the losing locker room, when Harris 
scored his TD. He was thinking of 
what he could say to his players after 
this latest heartbreak. Then, the ele¬ 
vator door opened, and the Chief 
saw everybody jumping up and 
down, hugging and screaming. 

“You won, you won,” a guard 
yelled to Rooney. 

“How do you like that?” the 
Chief replied calmly. 

In the 1972 AFC title game 
though, the Steelers lost to the 
Miami Dolphins 21-17. Then, with a 
record of 10-4 in 1973, the Steelers 
lost to the Raiders, 33-14, in the 
AFC playoffs. But bolstered by two 
spectacular rookies, Linebacker Jack 
Lambert and Wide Receiver Lynn 
Swann, the Steelers were a different 
team in 1974. They played inspired 
football, particularly on defense as 
Lambert gave them new fire and 
Jack Ham blossomed into the 
NFL’s best outside linebacker. 

N oll opened the season with Jef¬ 
ferson Street Joe Gilliam, tne 
gifted bur troubled black quarter¬ 
back, running the offense. Gilliam 
had four wins and a tie in six starts, 
but after a bad game against Cleve¬ 
land, Noll switched back to Brad¬ 
shaw. Soon, the Steelers were back 
on the track, and on December 8th 
they clinched the Central Division 
title. In Round One of the playoffs, 
Pittsburgh crushed Buffalo 32-14, 
setting up an AFC Championship 
Game against Oakland. The odds- 
makers favored the Raiders, who 
had the home-field advantage, but 
the Steelers scored 21 points in the 
lourth quarter and won 24-13 to gain 
a berth in the Super Bowl against 
Minnesota. 

As the Steelers and Vikings waited 
to be introduced in New Orleans, 
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"There's only one Steeler that's tougher 
to beat than us, and that's the Uniroyal 
Steeler Radial. It's rugged on the road. 
Gives you a winning performance every 
time. We're proud to be on the same 
team with the Uniroyal Steeler... the 
toughest teammate we've ever had. 

Sign one up at your Uniroyal dealer's 
today. He's got a price that's tough 
to beat, too." 
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...AN NFL WEEKEND 
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Sports Illustrated will 
be your host fora 
fun-filled weekend in the 
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tickets. $150 in 
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ip in for a once-in-a-life- 
' time experience. See 
Super Bowl XIV the way VIP's 
see it... special parties, a famous football star 
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sights of southern California and you'll have 
a dream come true. And when it's all over, you can 
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II, the RV that's at home on or off the road. It’s 
versatile, comfortable and rugged. A fun 
machine for the whole family. And it’s all 
yours if you win the Steeler Super Bowl 
Sweepstakes. 


Rules and entry forms available at your 
participating Uniroyal Dealer Sweepstakes open 
only to licensed drivers. Void in the State of Utah, 
the Maryland County of Howard and wherever 
prohibited by law. Sweepstakes ends October 31, 
1979. Residents of Ohio ONLY may receive an 
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Entry Forms. PO. Box 7106, Blair. Nebraska 680( 
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FOOTBALLS 
...YOU CHOOSE THE TEAM! 
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get a real collector’s item 
prized by football fans 
everywhere. 




FIFTH t 
PRIZES ... 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
"PAYDIRT" FOOTBALL GAMESl 

One of the most fun and 
realistic football games ever 
devised. 


600 SIXTH PRIZES 
... FULL-COLOR POSTERS 
OF NFL STARS 

Choose from major NFL 
stars in a variety of action 
poses. 



"ENTER AT YOUR UNIROYAL 
DEALER NOW... WE'LL SEE YOU 
IN PASADENA" 

TERRY BRADSHAW 

SUPER BOWL CHAMPION 
PITTSBURGH STEELER 

'Not all participating 
Umroyal dealers otfer all of 
these coupon savings on 
corresponding services. 

Check with individual 
dealer as to which 
services are 
offered _ 


















Joe Greene looked across the tunnel 
at Minnesota Tackle Akin Page and 
winked. “You guys are in for a long 
day,” Greene said. 

He was right. The Steelers won 
their first world championship 16-6 
as the Steel Curtain defense held 
Minnesota u> just V7 yards T-usVn-ng 
while Harris and the other Steelers 
were gaining 249. 

“winning this game,” Harris 
said, “is very important to me and to 
all of us because it means you’re 
number one and that's what it’s all 
about.” 

The Steelers carried that Super 
Bowl momentum into the following 
season, romping to the AFC Central 
title and scoring a club-record 373 
points. "People say we’re establish¬ 
ing new standards of excellence,” 
Andy Russell said. “That’s funny. I 
can remember going 1-13 in 1969 and 
the same people were laughing at us.” 

O n January 4, 1976, the Steelers 
and Raiders again met for the 
AFC title, this time on a brutally 
cold day that turned the field at 
Three Rivers Stadium into a sheet of 
ice. The hero for the Steelers was 
John St aft worth, a spindly second- 
year wide receiver from Arkansas 
A&M. Stallworth threw the block 
that sprung Franco on a 25-yard 
touchdown run, and then put the 
game out of reach by grabbing a 20- 
yard touchdown pass from Brad¬ 
shaw. Final score: Pittsburgh 16, 
Oakland 10. 

In Super Bowl X in Miami, the 
Steelers and the Dallas Cowboys 
staged a furious, let-it-all-hang-out 
spectacle that easily atoned for the 
nine Super Bores which had pre¬ 
ceded it. The tone was set on the 
opening kickoff when Dallas’ 

Tnomas Henderson, a rookie line¬ 
backer with a machine-gun jaw, 
took a reverse handoff and raced up 


The Steeler’s and Dallas Cowboy's have 
hooked up in two thrilling Super Bowl's, 
with the Steelers winning both. Rocky 
Bleier leaps over D.D. Lewis to catch a 
touchdown pass from Bradshaw in the 
Steeler s 35-31 in Super Bowl XIII (below 
left). Site of the Steeler s rebirth is Three 
Rivers Stadium (right) opened in 1970. 
Today, at 78, Art Rooney, Sr. (center) is a 
happy man. After 40 years without so 
much as a division title his Steelers have 
become the first team ever to win three 
Super Bowls. 


the sideline for 53 yards. Dallas 

?|uickly scored on a 29-yard pass 
rom Roger Staubach to Drew 
Pearson. 

The Steelers trailed 10-7 in the 
fourth quarter and needed a break. 
They got it when reserve Running 
Bacft Reggie Harrison stuck his hel¬ 
met in the way of a Mitch Hoopes 
punt and blocked the ball out of the 
endzone for a safety. Harrison got a 
split lip for his heroics. Now it was 
10-9 Dallas. 

Following the Cowboys’ free 
Vick, Pittsburgh took a 12-lCAead on 
Gerela’s 36-yard field goal. Then, 
on the next play, Mike Wagner in¬ 
tercepted a otaubach pass and re¬ 
turned it 19 yards to the Dallas five. 
Four plays later Gerela booted an¬ 
other field goal, boosting Pitts¬ 
burgh’s lead 15-10. 

A s the clock wound down, 

. Bradshaw stood up under a 
safety blitz and hit Swann for a 64- 
yard touchdown. Bradshaw was 
KO’d on the play and had to be 
helped to the locker room. He was 
still sniffing ammonia capsules when 
the Cowboys scored to cut the lead 
to 21-17. Dallas got the ball again, 
but Glen Edwards intercepted 




Staubach’s desperation pass in the 
endzone as the gun sounded, ending 
Super Bowl X. Pittsburgh 21, 

Dallas 17. 

The 1976 season was a perplexing 
mixture of highs and lows for the 
world champions. For the third 
svr&YzJw yzvt Ptasbwfck tsw\ Oak¬ 
land for the AFC title, but this time 
the Steelers, down to only one 
healthy running back, were no 
match for the Raiders, losing 24-7 to 
the eventual Super Bowl champions. 

The 1977 season was one Chuck 
Noll would just as soon forget, for 
many reasons, but in 1978 the 
Steelers once again were the class of 
the NFL, winning 14 of 16 regular 
season games, routing Denver and 
Houston in the AFC Playoffs, and 
then beating Dallas 35-31 in Miami 
to become the first team ever to win 
three Super Bowls. 

For three and a half hours the 
Steelers and Cowboys stood nose- 
to-nose and traded mortar shells. 

When the smoke had finally 
cleared, Terry Bradshaw had passed 
for 318 yards and four touchdowns, 
while Swann and Stallworth had 
combined for ten pass receptions, 
23*3 yards and three touchdowns. 

Following the game, the Steeler 
locker room was a curious blend of 
elation and relief. Players were 
slumped on stools rofling their eyes 
like downed flyers who had just 
been fished out of the North 
Atlantic. Only one man in the 
crowded room appeared unruffled. 
Art Rooney Sr., unwrapping a fresh 
cigar and shaking hands, was having 
the time of his life. 

“Three Super Bowls,” The Chief 
said with a smile. “I haven’t had this 
much fun since Johnny Blood 
retired.” 


By Ray Didinger 
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• FREE FOOTBALL GUIDE AND SERVICE COUPONS 
JUST FOR ENTERING 

• YOU DON’T NAVE TO BUY TO ENTER 
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ILLINOIS 

Banner Tire Company 
314 N. Illinois 
Belleville 

Jake's Tire Company 
401 W. Main 
Benton 

Jake's Tire Company 
4th & Maple Streets 
Canton 

Jake's Tire Company 
314 E. Main 
Carbondale 

Petterson Safety 
Service 
644 Pearson 
Oes Plaines 

Jerry's Tire Sales 

207 E. St. Louis Ave 
East Alton 

Jerry's Tire Sales 

208 S. Buchannan 
Edwardsville 

Jake's Tire Company 
Highway 45 South 
Harrisburg 

Jake's Tire Company 
800 N. Park 
Herrin 

Uniroyal Tire & 

Auto Service 
Plainfield Rd & 

Larkin Ave. 

Joliet 

J/B Enterprises 
75 Meadowview 
Center 
Kankakee 

J/B Enterprises 
150 N. Schuyler 
Kankakee 

Uniroyal Tire & 

Auto Service 
7220 N. Cicero Ave 
Lincolnwood 

Jake's Tire Company 
1001-03 N Court St 
Marion 

Jake's Tire Company 
1109 S. 19th Street 
Mattoon 

Jake's Tire Company 
1121 West Third 
Mt. Carmel 

Uniroyal Tire & 

Auto Service 
8733 N. Harlem Ave 
Niles 


Jake's Tire Company 
732 W. Main 
Olney 

Midtown Tire Service 
2110 Clear Lake 
Springfield 

Umroyal Tire & 

Auto Service 
1340 N. Lewis Ave 
Waukegan 


INDIANA 

Kellstrom Tire & 

Wheel 

7566 Highway 30 East 
Ft. Wayne 

Tire World 
620 Lincoln Highway 
West 

New Haven 

George's of Seymour 
2nd and Broadway St. 
Seymour 

Tire Service 
601 S. Michigan 
South Bend 

Jake's Tire Company 
1825 Wabash Ave 
Terre Haute 


MICHIGAN 

Hart Tire 
3450 US 23 
Alpena 

John Lee Tire Mart 
3055 Packard 
Ann Arbor 

Hart Tire 
2795 Wilder 
Bay City 

MacGregor Tire Co. 

G 3476 S Saginaw 
Burton 

Rao's Wholesale Tire 
5911 Cass 
Detroit 

Uniroyal Tire 
658 Fordson 
Detroit 

Anderson Tire Co. 
1022 N 21 st Street 
Escanaba 

Ben & Louie's Tire 
G 1000 N. Ballenger 
Flint 


Rao's Wholesale Tire 
625 North Saginaw 
Flint 

MacGregor Tire Co. 
3814 N Saginaw 
Flint 

MacGegor Tire Co. 
1410 N Saginaw 
Flint 

MacGregor Tire Co. 
725 Harrison St 
Flint 

Uniroyal Tire & 

Auto Service 
2620 East Beltline 
Ave S E 
Grand Rapids 

Uniroyal Tire & 

Auto Service 
27149 Cherry Hill Rd 
Inkster 

Kuzma Tire 

818 Greenwood Ave 

Jackson 

Rao's Wholesale Tire 
8942 Shaver Road 
Kalamazoo 

Uniroyal Tire & 

Auto Service 
5030 W. Saginaw 
Highway 
Lansing 

Uniroyal Tire & 

Auto Service 
19268 Middlebelt 
Road 
Livonia 

Tire Distributors Inc. 
1175 W Washington 
Marquette 

Ken's Tire & 

Service Center 
1447 South Gratiot 
Mt. Clemens 

Hart Tire 
5248 N. US 23 
Oscoda 

Bob's Tire Service 
1836 Corunna Ave. 
Dwosso 

King Tire Center 
31 West Montcalm 
Pontiac 

Delta Tire Sales 
1014 Lapeer 
Port Huron 


Uniroyal Tire & 
Auto Service 
25990 Gratiot Ave. 
Roseville 

Delta Tire Center 
700 W. 3 Mile Rd 
Sault Ste. Marie 

Hart Tire 
6605 US 23 & 

M 171 North 
Spruce 

Uniroyal Tire & 
Auto Service 
22391 EcorseRd 
Taylor 

Uniroyal Tire & 
Auto Service 
23533 Eureka 
Taylor 


MINNESOTA 

Atlantic Tire 
1449 Coon Rapids 
Blvd. 

Coon Rapids 

Duluth Tire & Oil Co. 
2802 W Superior St. 
Duluth 

Al J's Tire Center 
5000 Washburn 
Avenue South 
Minneapolis 

Broadway Tire 
2329 W Broadway 
Minneapolis 

Ellingson Tire Svc 
1213 E. Franklin 
Minneapolis 

Professional Tire & 
Battery Svc. 

1125 Harmon Place 
Minneapolis 

Charlie For Tires 
2801 Central Ave. 

N E Minneapolis 

Eastside Oil Co 
621 Lincoln Ave S.E 
St. Cloud 

Battery and 
Tire Warehouse 
909 Shelby 
St. Paul 

Major Tire Co 
1831 University Ave 
St. Paul 


Western Tire Supply 
Company 
804 E Margaret 
St Paul 

Angst Motor 
158 S. Market 
Winona 

Carlisle Store 
21831 Viking Blvd. 
Wyoming 


NORTH DAKOTA 

The Tire Mart 
1125 E. Main 
Bismarck 

Central Tire & 

Muffler Co. 

902 Main Ave 
Fargo 


OHIO 

Holland Oil 
Tire Centers 
30 Locations 
Akron 

Chesapeake 
Tire Stop. Inc. 

118 2nd Avenue 
Chesapeake 

J&J Tire Company 
6353 Glenway 
Avenue 
Cincinnati 

J&J Tire Company 
5050 Montgomery 
Cincinnati 

Uniroyal Tire & 

Auto Service 
22461 Shore Center 
Orive 
Euclid 

J&J Tire Company 
6500 Dixie Hwy. 
Fairfield 

J&J Tire Company 
900 Mosler Avenue 
Hamilton 

Uniroyal Tire & 

Auto Service 
20686 Southgate 
Park Blvd. 

Maple Heights 

Uniroyal Tire & 

Auto Service 
6921 Pearl Road 
Middleburg Heights 

J&J Tire Company 
604 Charles St. 
Middletown 


J&J Tire Company 
5180 College 
Corner Pike 
Oxford 

Uniroyal Tire & 

Auto Service 
750 Richmond Rd. 
Richmond Heights 

J&J Tire Company 
1820 E Main St. 
Springfield 

Bob Hodur Tire 
4665 North Detroit 
Toledo 

Rao's Wholesale Tire 
1601 Washington St 
Toledo 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Downtown 
Car Care Center 
201 E. 11th St. 

Sioux Falls 

Ben Fish Tire 
1118 W 9th Street 
Yankton 


WISCONSIN 

Consumers Co-op 
2221 Highland Ave 
Eau Claire 

Eau Claire Co-op Oil 
Old Mill Center 
Route 2 
Eau Claire 

Bay Tire Co. 

821 N. Quincy 
Green Bay 

A & A Auto Company 
3700 S 108th Street 
Greenfield 

SteKick Tire 
Ward & South Ave 
La Crosse 

Fox Tire Co. 

1653 Appleton Rd 
Menasha 

Miller Tire Center 
1611 Schofield Ave 
Schofield 

Waupaca Motor Sales 
1407 E. Royalton 
Waupaca 











Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Discover 


Camel Lights 
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The Camel World of satisfaction 
comes to low tar smoking. 

This is where it all started. Camel quality, 
how in a rich tasting Camel blend for smooth, 
towtar smoking. Camel Lights brings the 


LIGHTS: 10 mg."taif".0.9 mg. nicotine, LIGHTS 100's' 13 mg.“tar". 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FTC method. 















CINCINNATI continued 


thought we'd be in first place. We would 
be ifl was having a normal year." 

Morgan has been having anything but. 
He has long been a favorite of Riverfront 
fans, but he has been booed repeatedly 
this year. After starling out well—he hit 
.330 the first six weeks of the season— 
Morgan injured an ankle and slumped 
miserably. Because it pained him to take 
his normal stride, he altered his swing, 
falling into such bad habits as pulling 
back and using too much top hand. Since 
the All-Star break he has hit a puny .185, 
dropping his average to .245. Last week 
the normally well-mannered Cincinnati 
fans were giving it to him. But he broke 
out of the 0 for 13.6 for 48 slump by slap¬ 
ping a ball to right in a game against the 
Expos. Upon reaching first, he was greet¬ 
ed by his old friend Tony Perez. 

"Want the ball?” Perez asked him. 

“Sure, give me the ball." Morgan said. 

Perez halted the game to retrieve 
the memento. 

"I remember when Perez hit that ho¬ 
mer in the seventh game of the 1975 
World Series to bring us within 3-2,” 
says Little Joe. “It felt like we were ahead. 
We knew we’d get some more. [It was 
Morgan himself who drove in the win¬ 
ning run with a two-out single.1 With 
those teams of '75 and ’76. when we were 
behind 2-0, it seemed like we were 
ahead. With this team, when we’re down 
2-0. it seems like we’re behind.” 

Morgan was looking more like his 
old self when he went 7 for 15 last 
week. The flurry of hits followed a ses¬ 
sion with the Reds’ mammoth batting 
instructor, Ted Kluszewski. who encour¬ 
aged him to meet the ball further out 
front in order to get some snap into his 
drives. “I’m not a big guy.” Morgan 
says. "The difference between me and 
other little guys is that I can generate 
power. But I have to use my legs. I’m 
not strong enough to hit the ball 
from the waist up. I can’t pull off the 
ball and hit. All I need is a good game 
or two.” 

He had one last Friday. Clued in by 
Klu, Morgan drilled the ball to rightfield 
in the first inning for a double, his first 
extra-base hit in 13 games. Then, with 
two out in the eighth inning and the game 
scoreless, he singled sharply. Up stepped 
Concepcion, who had already made a 
sparkling bare-hand play in the field. He 
doubled to right, and Morgan, who can 
still run even if he can’t always hit, scored 
the game-winner. 



McNamara has provided a spark of his own by keeping the pitching staff happy and the bench busy 


The Reds may not win with the well- 
lubricated ease of the Big Red Machine 
of yore, but right now they have just as 
much faith in themselves. “If we were as 
good as those teams of ’75 or ’76. we 
would already have proved it,” says 
Bench. “We would have won a lot more 
games than we have. We played very 
sloppy early in the year and gave away 
six. seven, eight games. But right now 
things have fallen into place. With this 
club, it has to be a team effort. The im¬ 
portant thing is to be in first place at the 
end of the season. It's not how much 
you’re there by.” 

McNamara would certainly agree 
with that. "This club has a lot of char¬ 
acter," he says. “We’ve had some em¬ 
barrassing games, like opening day, when 
we committed five errors at home. An¬ 
other time Los Angeles humiliated us 
17-6. But the guys on this team know 
how to put yesterday behind them and 
play for today.” 

Embarrassment? Humiliation? Not 
McNamara’s Band. 

Ah-onc and ah-two.. 

Oh. my name is McNamara, I'm the 
leader of the band. 

Ta-tum-ta-tum, ta-tee-tee-tum. 
ta-tum in all the land. 

Forgot the words, ta-tee-tee-tum. 
everyone lends a hand. 

f Whistle] . It's 

McNamara's Band! end LaCoss is an Aft-Star in Just his second season 
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Pro Football 
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Don’t be shocked when the 21st century arrives and the NFL 
teams in Super Bowl XXXIV have women quarterbacks launching 
135-yard touchdown passes with their power-assisted arms 


by Frank Deford 


“In the year 2000, there won't be any 
contact below the waist.” —Bum Phil¬ 
lips, Head Coach. Houston Oilers 
Yeah , O K. 

“The 25-yard end zone is the single 
greatest thing that could change the 
game. The whole concept of goal-line de¬ 
fenses would change with that.” —Marv 
Levy. Head Coach. Kansas City Chiefs 
Sure, open it up. 

"Players will look a lot different: light¬ 
er equipment, more formfitting shoulder 
pads, a different type of helmet, soft rib 
pads.” —Dan Rooney, President. Pitts¬ 
burgh Steelers 
Of course. 

“By 2000 there’ll be pari-mutuel bet¬ 
ting on every play in every game in the 
NFL.”—Byron Donzis 
Say what? 

“There’ll be a little metal fleck in the 
football, so you can tell for sure whether 
the guy with the ball got over the goal line 
or was pushed back.” —Tex Schramm, 
General Manager. Dallas Cowboys 
You bet, that's a can-do. 

“Everything will become more special¬ 
ized. On defense, you’ll get pass rushers 
and run defenders, first-down and third- 
down defensive ends. You’ll see relief 
continued 


Donzis foresees that NFL players will wear 
sleek and shiny urethane-coated equipment 
complete with computerized, biomechanical 
power packs attached to arms and legs. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY TOMMY SOLOSKl 
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Pro Football continued 




quarterbacks.” —Tom Flores. Head 
Coach. Oakland Raiders 
Looks inevitable, yeah. 

“I think you’ll have a lot of women 
playing quarterback by 2000. For one 
thing, they have a higher threshold of 
pain.” —Byron Donzis 
Byron who? 

“I don't think there'll be a franchise 
in a poor-weather area without a domed 
stadium. And you won’t see franchises 
moving into 50.000-seat baseball-orient¬ 
ed stadiums.” —Tex Schramm 
Uh-huh. 

“Maybe the football players will come 
from someplace else. The best lineman 
in the country might be on the streets of 
L.A.. and not at USC—and we’ll find a 
way to find him.” —Bum Phillips 
You bet chum. Red Ryder. 

“It’s a very tough, very hard game, and 
I think more and more it’s going to be 
played by the so-called underprivileged. 
It's too tough, too physical a game for a 
society that's become so affluent. Kids 
can get the same great cardiovascular ex¬ 
ercise from soccer.” —Marv Levy 
For sure. 

“The quarterback will have a calcu¬ 
lator in his helmet. It will be on his Lexan 
visor, so he’ll be able to see readouts 
based on percentages and statistics to de¬ 
termine the ideal play to run.” —Byron 
Donzis 

Where did you come from, Byron 
Donzis? 

“The coaches will begin to dress alike, 
and maybe there will be a machine out 
there doing the coach’s job. It’ll be sec¬ 
ond and four, the guy will punch a but¬ 
ton on his chest and— wonk, wonk, 
w onk —he’ll say. ‘O.K., run off tackle.’ ” 
—John Madden. Former Coach, Oak¬ 
land Raiders 
Right on. 

"We'll see equipment that will be sup¬ 
portive of body functions. I’m visualizing 
devices that will allow a player—a re¬ 
ceiver, say—to jump two or three feet 
higher than he does now. Or we’ll put a 
strong enough biomechanical device on 
a quarterback’s back so he can pass 150 
yards, which will be important, because 
the field will have to be that large by 
then.” —More Byron Donzis 

“Or a power-pack device on a run¬ 
ning back’s legs, so he can drive through 
the line. And we'll need smarter players, 
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too, because you won’t be able to use 
these charger devices except for a few 
specified number of times each game. If 
you’re a defensive back and you waste 
your spring action on a play that doesn’t 
require it, then the receiver can spring 
up six feet high next time, and you won’t 
be able to deal with him. And think of 
the excitement in the stands when the 
odds on the pari-mutuel boards reflect 
this." —Typical Byron Donzis 

“Football by 2000 is going to need 
more logic and brains and much less vi¬ 
olence, because look at the generation 
growing up today. They're all playing 
computer games, calculator games. Foot¬ 
ball as it is today is just not going to be en¬ 
tertaining and challenging enough for 
them. You’re simply not going to get any¬ 
one to play the interior line positions 
much longer. This generation won’t tol¬ 
erate such positions. The NFL is work- 


In Donzis' view, spectators in the 21st 
century will have their own computer¬ 
ized tote boards on which to place bets 
play by play The multicolored, extra- 
long fields will rest on inflatable cush- 


















will be more than four downs—all with 
different names, of course—and the 
equipment manager and the trainer will 
be as important as.... ” 

Byron, stop, stop. Who are you? 
Where do you get off saying these things 
about a sport in which the last original 
statement—made 19 years ago—was: We 
will draft the finest athlete irregardless 
of position. Credentials, Byron. 

O.K., try this for size. Remember the 
guy who snuck into a Houston hospital 
room last fall with a friend and a base¬ 
ball bat. That guy was Byron Donzis. In 
bed in that room was Dan Pastorini, the 
quarterback of the Oilers, who had been 
maimed that particular Sabbath past. 
Pastorini was in the hospital with bro¬ 
ken ribs. Donzis introduced himself, and 
then his friend hauled off and whomped 
Byron across his ribs. With the baseball 
bat. Pastorini flinched. Donzis did not. 
Then Donzis showed Pastorini how he 
had on this dandy little inflatable vest. 
Soon, Pastorini was back in action, wear¬ 
ing one of Donzis’ so-called flak jackets, 
and the Oilers went to the playoffs. Now 
the National Football League has taken 
Donzis under its wing and agreed to un¬ 
derwrite much of his research that per¬ 
tains to gridiron safety. 

Donzis is an inventor. Just that. He is 
47 years old, with a high school diplo¬ 
ma, and he has been inventing for the 
past quarter of a century. He got his first 
patent—for an X-ray device—when he 
was toiling on an oil pipeline in the mid¬ 
dle of Texas. “That’s where I learned to 
be innovative, out there with nothing 
around you,” he says. “When something 
breaks, you’ve got to figure out how to 
fix it. That’s why I’m so excited about 
the period just ahead of us, because all 
these crises are going to have the advan¬ 
tage of forcing Americans to think for 
themselves again. The dependence on 

and we’re going to have to be more self- 
sufficient. Innovations are going to be¬ 
come fashionable again. The wrong peo¬ 
ple—like athletes—are getting all the ink 
now, but the media are going to start to 
praise the innovator. Wait. We’re about 
to enter the most exciting educational pe¬ 
riod in history.” 

Donzis, you should be cautioned, is 
something of an optimist. But then, why 
shouldn’t he be? On April 21, 1976 he 
continued 


ions to make them safer, and stadiums 
will feature seats that collect solar en¬ 
ergy. Holographs will re-create the big 
plays in 3-D, and a tip-tap on one's com¬ 
puter will summon a hot dog and a beer 


ing on making the wrong rule changes. 
First, they’ve got to figure out ways to 
make more of the positions more glam¬ 
orous. The field must be divided into dif¬ 
ferent colored zones. There’s got to be 
more strategy put into football. It’s got 
to be more of a war game. I’m really 
very concerned about football because 
I’ve loved it all my life, and if it doesn’t 
move ahead, we are going to be a coun¬ 
try of soccer players in 2000." —Vin¬ 
tage Byron Donzis 

“All the stadiums will have seats that 
will collect power from the sun. The field 
will be blown up, a large air mattress, so 
you can change the air pressure, depend¬ 
ing on who is playing, to make it safer. 
The pros might play on a surface with 
seven pounds per square inch, while a 
bunch of junior high school kids would 
play at 2'/j psi. The athlete will be trained 
by new types of computers, and there 
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Pro Football continued 


Divers wonders of the 21st century (counter¬ 
clockwise from top left): biomechanical 
arm enhancers, inflatable paperweight shoes. 
Lexan-sheathed shoulder padding, suction 
gloves to latch on to passes and units to pro¬ 
tect the knee and really give the legs a lift 


was dead broke. The foam tennis court 
he had invented had developed problems 
(not of his doing, incidentally), and, as a 
consequence, various spoilsports had 
sued him into bankruptcy. That day Don- 
zis was left with the minimum that Texas 
law allows: his house, his tools, his truck 
and his dog, a bulldog name of Gus. In 
liquid assets Donzis had $5.16. 

And how do you define an optimist? 
An optimist is a guy with $5.16 to his 
name who gets up the next morning and, 
first thing, goes to purchase a plant, cash- 
and-carry. Donzis thought this was one 
way to put a brighter face on things, and 
so he picked out one in his price range. 
59e. While Donzis was waiting to pay, 
he heard another customer inquire of the 
florist if he knew anyone who could build 


her a deck. Well, the foam tennis courts 
had been built on decks, and so Donzis 
spoke up, and by that afternoon he and 
Gus were back in business. 

To make a short story shorter, within 
the year Donzis was grossing $400,000 
building decks. He had 37 carpenters in 
his employ, but he was bored to tears be¬ 
cause he preferred to invent things rath¬ 
er than construct dandy decks for the 
gentry of suburban Houston. 

Donzis especially wanted to get back 
to work on his inflatable running shoe. 
He had started that project in 1972 be¬ 
cause he had gained 42 pounds after he 
had gotten interested in baking. So he 
had taken up tennis and jogging in order 
to lose the 42 pounds, and that had led, 
perhaps inexorably, to inventing foam 
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tennis courts on the one hand and in¬ 
flatable shoes on the other. It was his tin¬ 
kering with the latter that, in turn, got 
him interested in a\\ kinds of inftatabie 
sports gear and led to the fateful visit to 
the unsuspecting Pastorini. 

“Football equipment hasn’t changed 
since the turn of the century,” Donzis 
says. “The problem is that it wasn’t prof¬ 
itable to prevent injuries, and so there 
hasn’t been any money available. As ear¬ 
ly as 1903 air-inflated football equipment 
was designed—now those people must 
have really been bright—but the mate¬ 
rials weren’t there for the job.” 

The basic material of the Pastorini 
jacket/vest is nylon, coated with ure¬ 
thane. What makes it crunch-resistant is 
a valving effect that helps cushion blows 
by spreading the impact. Still, notwith¬ 


standing the favorable publicity he has 
received, and despite the support and 
blessing of the NFL, Donzis has attract¬ 
ed \\w\t Tea\ \n\eies\ from sponing-goods 
companies. Fortunately, the league has 
been a magnificent angel for Donzis— 
but even the NFL won’t get involved in 
his helmet research because injury suits 
are so rife in that area. 

Indeed, the whole question of what 
pro football will be like in 2000 may be 
moot if more sophisticated safety devices 
and insurance umbrellas aren’t created. 
Just as municipalities now subsidize the 
game by building great coliseums, so may 
it be necessary for the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to create some kind of insurance 
pool, which will encourage manufactur¬ 
ers to risk making more advanced (and 
safer) protective gear. 

continued 


A computer may serve as a 12th player on the 
field, flashing plays onto the quarterback's 
Lexan face shield as he hunkers over the cen¬ 
ter. And when they say a receiver is going 
sky high for a pass it won't be hyperbole; 
he'll be power-boosted nearly into orbit. 
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Gridiron 1979 


No mad scientist of an inventor, Byron Donzis (right) clearly has a hand in 
the present as well as an eye for the future. The seven-ounce, bulletproof, in¬ 
flated flak jacket that Donzis produced last season to protect the battered 
ribs of Houston Quarterback Dan Pastorini (below right) proved to be so 
effective that many NFL players will wear similar vests in 1979. This sum¬ 
mer Donzis custom-designed a shoulder-harness unit for Baltimore Quarter¬ 
back Bert Jones, who missed 13*/$ games in 1978 because of a shoulder 
separation. Some 25 teams have placed orders for such Donzis designs as 
an inflated undercushion for shoulder pads. Donzis also has designed and de¬ 
veloped a complete set of lightweight, inflated, Lexan-shielded pads—mod¬ 
eled below by Houston Defensive End Elvin Bethea—that are being tested 
under the aegis of the NFL. In all, Donzis’ armor weighs 10 pounds less 
than the standard pads now in use in the NFL. “The outer surface of the 
new equipment is designed by using ‘bananas’ [see shoulder pads] shaped 
to the contour of the body,” he says. “The air inside the nylon-coated ure¬ 
thane acts to absorb all secondary shock. I may be over-engineering these 
things right now, but I’m shooting for an injury-free sport.” 
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Pro Football continued 


The equipment Donzis is designing 
may be something of a double-edged 
sword. It is so light and pliable that even 
bigger players will be able to move even 
faster and hit even harder wearing it. At 
the same time, there is the potential for 
even greater damage to limb if not life. 
But Donzis is confident that technology 
can keep a step ahead of the destructive 
force of the human body, that valved ure¬ 
thane-coated nylon can save the players 
from themselves. 

All his Buck Rogers pigskin devices 
must be viewed in context. They are not 
merely fascinating futuristic wonders, 
idle brainstorms. They are meant to im¬ 
prove the game, not overwhelm it. They 
are devices that will be controlled by the 
men (or women, for that matter) who 
wear them. It isn’t just that the quar¬ 
terback can use his power pack to hurl 
the old pigskin 135 yards on a line to a re¬ 
ceiver jumping six feet in the air. He has 
to determine when to throw the power- 
aided ball. For his part, the receiver has 
to decide when to push his spring but¬ 
ton. Or do we cross up the defense and 
throw to the left guard, who is no longer 
just a blocking drone? The wise fans, the 
ones reading the computer readouts off 
the scoreboard, might bet on that. 

“I can't wait for today’s kids to grow 
up.” Donzis says, “not only the ones who 
can play football, but the ones who will 
understand it. You're going to have to 
be so much more involved in the game.” 

Donzis’ visions of football 2000 are. 
obviously, far beyond what those in the 
game foresee, but no one disputes that 
pro football will be a more computerized 
sport. What most distinguishes Donzis 
from these other observers is his belief 
that the game will become more human¬ 
istic as it becomes more sophisticated and 
automated. NFL executives and coaches 
interviewed by Sports Illustrated fear 
the opposite—that computers will turn 
the players into “robots on the field," as 
Dan Rooney says. Warns Dallas' Tom 
Landry, who functions in the most com¬ 
puterized organization in sports, “We’ll 
continue to fight the mechanization of 
football.” And so on. Only Donzis sees 
mechanization as the salvation of a game 
that is threatened by brute animal 
instinct. 

And what else do the NFL seers en¬ 


vision for 2000 A.D.? Nothing drastic, 
really. Strategy? Well, the consensus is 
that as soon as the ofTense gets too far 
ahead of the defense, the defense will 
catch up. Also, vice versa. The feeling is 
that rosters will grow, but the schedule 
will not (you believe that?), and that the 
NFL won’t expand abroad because the 
foreigners wouldn’t be sufficiently inter¬ 
ested in an American game played by 
Americans. No, even in 2000 the refer¬ 
ees won't use TV replays to assist them 
in making their calls. 

T he belief is that by 2000 most 
football fields will have been re¬ 
turned to God’s own green 
grass—or perhaps a better 
strain of artificial turf will have been de¬ 
veloped. There will be some form of legal 
betting, at least in certain areas of the 
country. Just about everybody inter¬ 
viewed thought that Pete Rozellc would 
still be commissioner come the turn of 
the century: he’ll be 74 then. (Tom Flo¬ 
res was the lone dissenter. He thinks A1 
Davis, now 50. will be the commissioner 
in 2000. Al Davis just hired Tom Flores 
to be coach at Oakland. Thanks. Tom.) 
Everybody interviewed has it as an ar¬ 
ticle of faith that football will be safer. 
Miami Coach Don Shula believes he will 
continue to “sec the same lessons in foot¬ 
ball as I do in life.” The officiating will 
be better, although nobody is quite sure 
why. And you can be sure, in 2000 they 
will draft the best available player irre- 
gardless of position. 

“There won’t be any more old scouts 
sitting in the stands watching a practice. 
And there’ll be no mistakes on draft 
choices,” says Dallas’ Schramm. The 
players the computers select will be fast¬ 
er and larger, for sure. A minority opin¬ 
ion holds that at a certain size the phys¬ 
ical specimen could become a kind of 
dinosaur in an environment too small for 
him. John Ralston of San Francisco 
thinks football players may be bred rath¬ 
er than leaving such things to chance. 
“You get to thinking about Swedish 
mothers, the Danish stock of people, rais¬ 
ing bigger, stronger people.” he says. “I 
kiddingly once said that football players 
would be bred in the future, but now I 
wonder if that’s such an impossibility.” 
Such a master gridiron race aside. 


those polled believed pro football would 
increasingly be played by the disadvan¬ 
taged, that by 2000 it could become a 
game performed by gladiators. Again and 
again, whenever soccer was mentioned, 
the response was that it was no threat to 
footbaii in terms of spectator appeal, but 
that the brutal nature of football might in¬ 
creasingly repel middle-class American 
kids, driving young athletes into safer ac¬ 
tivities, such as soccer. 

Indeed, increasingly, pro football is re¬ 
ferred to as “basketball with helmets," 
because of the high percentage of black 
stars—especially in the glamour positions 
of running and catching the ball. It is in¬ 
teresting that the NFL is precisely mid¬ 
way between the Colts-Giants overtime 
championship game of 1958—the most 
significant game in history—and the first 
year of the 21st century. Whenever that 
“greatest game ever played" is men¬ 
tioned. the smaller size and salaries of 
the participants is brought up. but the ra¬ 
cial turnover has been just as dramatic. 
In 1958 not only the quarterbacks but al¬ 
most all of the running backs and receiv¬ 
ers—all the heroes—were white: Gifford 
and Rote. Amcche and Dupre, Berry and 
Mutscheller. Marchetti and Huff. When 
the Steelers and the Cowboys met in the 
most recent Super Bowl, virtually all the 
Giffords and Berrys were black: Dorset! 
and Swann. Harris and Pearson. DuPree 
and Stallworth. 

But as pro football has become more 
a black game on the field—some 50% of 
the players are black—it has done little 
to accommodate blacks in positions of 
authority. No one in the game has even 
suggested there might be a black head 
coach in 2000. 

In sum, pro football as the century 
turns will be more specialized, perhaps 
more gladiatorial and played by bigger in¬ 
dividuals. a larger proportion of them 
black and/or “hungry." What cannot be 
discerned is the reaction of the future 
fans now in Dr. Demons. As popular as 
the sport seems likely to remain, maybe 
it will in fact require drastic Donzisizing. 
Can it endure such an overhaul? 

“You’ve got to remember we’re deal¬ 
ing with an entirely new generation." 
Donzis says. “Sure, football can change. 
Everything is achievable to these kids 
today because television says it is." 

CONTINUED 
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Pro Football continued 


Everything 
you always 
wanted 
to know 
about 

pro football 


W hen the instant analyst 
rattles off his inside 
explanation of what 
happened during a particular 
play, it ail sounds sensible,.. 
if, that is, you have just read 
the playbooks of all 28 NFL 
teams. “Ah, well, Giffer, they 
lined up strong side left, 
the fullback in the full house 
picked off the nose guard 
after a stunt, the quarterback 
faked a draw and a screen 
before running a bootleg to 
the right, and then beat the 
rotating double-zone 
coverage with a pass to the 
tight end who did a deep-post 
hitch and got open in a seam 
under the nickel.” But what 
does all that really mean? The 
diagrams on the following 
pages explain many of 
the things you’ll be hearing all 
season, and the lexicon on 
page 55 tells all you’ll need to 
know to sound like an expert. 


BUT WERE AFRAID TO ASK 
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play-action pass 



Deception is the key factor in the play-action pass, which is designed 
to produce a big passing gain in a situation that appears to call for a 
run. Hoping to make the defense commit itself to stopping the run, the 
blockers, running backs and quarterback all make initial movements 
that suggest a line plunge, but the quarterback keeps the ball and, 
if all goes according to plan, has ample time to set up to pass. 


onside kick 



ILLUSTRATIONS BY DONALD MOSS 


This exciting tactic is used mainly in the 
closing moments of a game, when the 
kicking team desperately needs to score. 
It positions five of its fastest players on 
the side of the field to which the place- 
kicker will be squibbing the ball. They try 
to outrun the kickoff and pounce on the 
ball once it covers the required 10 yards. 
Meanwhile, three of the five so-called 
"safeties" on the other side loop around 
and back them up. while the rest move 
ahead and react to what develops. 
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One way to attack an opponent's zone defense is to stretch it "horizontally" 
by deploying all five eligible pass receivers so that they spread the cov¬ 
erage from one sideline to the other. The pass routes displayed in this di¬ 
agram include inside slants by both wide receivers, a flat by the halfback, 
a straight or post by the tight end and a curling delay by the fullback. 















flooding a zone 


toca#y - by ftooang on* side of the field with three recenr- 
ers, each runrvng a af f erent pass pattern. Here the 
wide receiver goes deep and does a hitch, the tight end 
runs a medium out and the running back does a flare. 








how the officials line up 



The seven game officials—the referee, umpire, head 
linesman and line, side, field and back judges—are de¬ 
ployed as strategically as the 22 players. Each of¬ 
ficial keys on a cesignated area of the offense and/or 
the defense before the snap and then attends to an 
assigned set of responsibilities throughout the play. 


the safety blitz 



A go-for-broke defensive gambit when the situation 
calls for a pass, the safety blitz is a two-pronged 
weapon that requires 1) effective stunts by the de¬ 
fensive linemen to confuse the blockers, and 2) keen 
execution by the safety (J), who must time his charge 
to hit the line of scrimmage just as the ball is snapped. 


the stunts 



Defensive linemen use tactics called stunts to con¬ 
fuse the offensive linemen. Rather than charging head 
on at the blockers opposite them, the defenders, work¬ 
ing in tandem, will "loop” before they pursue the 
passer or double-team a single blocker in hopes of 
springing one man free into the offensive backfield. 


the nickel defense 



So named because of the presence of a fifth defen¬ 
sive back who is free to rove into the area where he's 
most needed, the Nickel provides maximum pass cov¬ 
erage in obvious passing situations. In this diagram, 
the shaded areas are the seams in a strong-side zone 
that the nickel defender is supposed to close up. 
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THE 

LEXICON 

OF 

PRO 

FOOTBALL 


OFFENSE 


AUDIBLE—A cull made in code by the quar¬ 
terback at the line of scrimmage to change 
or “check off” the play called in the huddle. 

BLOCKING DOWN—A tactic that calls for a 
lineman to block the first opponent lined up 
to his “ inside" in a direction away from the 
flow of the play. 

CHOP BLOCK—A double-team tactic in 
which one offensive lineman “straightens 
up” a defensive player with a block before a 
back chops the defender across the legs. Pete 
Rozelle has urged NFL coaches not to teach 
the chop block because it can lead to knee in¬ 
juries. But it has not been ruled illegal. 

FINESSE OR INFLUENCE BLOCK—A guileful 
tactic to move one or more defenders in the 
wrong direction by some means other than 
physical force. For example, a right guard 
will pull to his left, thus occupying the at¬ 
tention of a linebacker, and then the play 
will go to the right. 

FULL-HOUSE BA CKFIELD—An alignment 
which positions three running backs, none 
of them flanked wide, behind the quarter¬ 
back. In essence, the old T formation. 

GAP—The space between two offensive line¬ 
men on the line of scrimmage. 

LEAD BLOCK—One made by a running back 
hitting the hole ahead of the ballcarrier. 

POCKET—A protective area in the backheld 


that the blockers establish and in which the 
quarterback stands while executing passing 
plays. A “moving pocket” insulates the quar¬ 
terback as he rolls right or left. 

PULL—An action taken by one or both 
guards, or occasionally a tackle, to provide 
extra blocking on a wide run or to sucker a 
defender out of the play. The pulling line¬ 
man vacates his customary spot in the line, 
runs behind and parallel to the line of scrim¬ 
mage and then turns upheld to lead the ball¬ 
carrier, blocking when needed. 

SCREEN—A delayed forward pass to a re¬ 
ceiver positioned behind the line of scrim¬ 
mage who has a convoy—or “screen”—of 
blockers escorting him. 

SLOT—The area between the wide receiver 
and the lineman closest to him as the of¬ 
fense lines up. 

STRONG SIDE—The side of the offense on 
which two or more receivers—one of them 
usually the tight end—line up. 

TRAP—A system of blocking designed to al¬ 
low a defensive lineman to penetrate across 
the line of scrimmage and then be hit from 
the side by a blocker other than the one orig¬ 
inally stationed across from him. 

TWO-MINUTE OFFENSE—A hurry-up attack 
featuring clockstopping passes to the side¬ 
lines and plays run off without huddling. 
Used by a team that’s behind or tied during 
the final two minutes of a half. The two min¬ 
utes normally take 22. 

TWO-MINUTE WARNING—A time-out called 
by the officials two minutes before the end 
of each half so TV networks can sell beer. 

WEAK SIDE—The side of the offensive for¬ 
mation which has only one receiver. 


DEFENSE 


CHUCK—A defensive back’s hit on a wide re¬ 
ceiver. Designed to delay the receiver’s re¬ 
lease off the line or to force him to change 
his route, the chuck may be used just once 
and only within five yards of the line of 
scrimmage. 

DOUBLE ZONE—A coverage that permits the 
safeties to rotate and cover either side of 
the field, depending on the flow of the play. 
Also the primary reason why the long pass 
is not as prevalent as it once was. 

drops—T he backward movement made by 
linebackers in zone coverage. 


FLEX DEFENSE—An innovation of Dallas 
Coach Tom Landry, so named because one 
or two defensive linemen set up one-half to 
two yards off the line of scrimmage, thus al¬ 
lowing him or them to get a quick read of 
the play before initiating contact. 

FREE SAFETY—Usually the deepest man in 
the secondary and the defensive back who 
covers the medium to deep zones from the 
weak side to the middle of the field. In man 
coverage his responsibility is usually the 
weak-side wide receiver. 

MAN—A pass coverage in which the defen¬ 
sive backs and linebackers are assigned to 
cover specific receivers one on one. 

NOSE GUARD—The middle defensive line¬ 
man on a three-man line. 

PREVENT—A defensive alignment by the 
team that’s ahead when time is running out, 
which is designed to stop the long pass while 
allowing short completions. It includes three 
pass rushers and eight defensive backs. But 
all too often, safe is sorry. 

ROTATION—The movement of the secon¬ 
dary and linebackers into their areas of re¬ 
sponsibility in a particular zone coverage. 

SEAMS—The small unprotected areas be¬ 
tween the linebackers and the secondary in 
a zone. 

STRONG SAFETY—The defensive back nor¬ 
mally responsible for the tight end on man 
coverage as well as the deep area on the 
strong side in zone defenses. Usually the best 
tackier in the secondary. 

STRONGSIDE ZONE—A coverage concen¬ 
trated on the two-receiver side of the 
offense. 

ZONE—A pass coverage in which the line¬ 
backers, comerbacks and safeties have pre¬ 
defined areas for which they are responsible. 

3- 4 DEFENSE—An alignment characterized 
by a three-man rush line, whose primary 
responsibility is to tie up blockers, and 
four linebackers who make most of the 
tackles. 

4- 3 DEFENSE—The defense traditionally 
played by most NFL teams. Features a four- 
man rush line and three linebackers. 

S3 DEFENSE—A version of the 3-4 named 
for Miami’s Bob Matheson, who wore 
No. 53 during the Dolphins’ 17-0 Super 
Bowl season of 1972. Replacing a defensive 
lineman, Matheson became a fourth line¬ 
backer on passing downs, giving Miami an 
eight-man secondary. —Ron Reid 

CONTINUED 
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Pro Football continued 


Don Shula doesn’t like to admit it—in 
fact, he’ll get very upset if you mention 
it to him—but he’s got a nagging prob¬ 
lem. Why do his MIAMI Dolphins play 
so poorly on the road against the other good clubs? The Dol¬ 
phins have won only two of their last 13 road games against 
teams that finished with winning records. Youth? Inexpe¬ 
rience? Not really. Lack of mental toughness? Not likely on 
a Shula-coached team. What, then? 

No one seems to know what has afflicted Miami on the 
road, but Shula will find out very soon whether this sea¬ 
son’s Dolphins are better travelers. Before they’re comfort¬ 
ably into October, the Dolphins will have faced the Vi¬ 
kings, Jets, Raiders and Patriots out of town. And to make 
matters worse, Shula has an iffy team, with an aging of¬ 
fensive line and a terrible recent injury history, but he’s 
due for a change of luck. It could start with the resurgence 
of Larry Csonka, who returns after a four-year journey 
through Memphis of the WFL and the swamps of New Jer¬ 
sey where the Giants play. Zonk, who’ll be paired with the 
talented Delvin Williams, has been working harder than 
ever, and Shula has rewarded him with the fullback job. 
Power is what the coach wants. No fumbles. 

The offensive line situation is less clear-cut. The Dol¬ 
phins limped into the playoffs last year minus guards Larry 
Little and Ed Newman—both had injuries requiring sur¬ 
gery. The tackles were 33-year-old Mike Current and 33- 
year-old Wayne Moore, who has been waived. In the draft 
Shula devoted a first-round pick (Jon Giesler), a second 
(Jeff Toews) and a sixth (Steve Lindquist) to the offensive 
line, but only Toews has offered a serious challenge—to Lit¬ 
tle at right guard. 



Krauss: A plug for the Colts. 


Assistant Coach Bill Arnsparger’s 
defense is an opportunistic one that 
gave up lots of yards but led the NFL 
in shutouts and takeaways, and allowed 
only nine points in the last three games. The secondary 
was—and is—ancient, but no one surpassed Miami’s 32 in¬ 
terceptions. There are no weak spots in the line, which is 
led by Middle Guard Bob Baumhower and Right End A. J. 
Duhe, and the linebackers and comerbacks are decent. 

Somewhere in NEW ENGLAND there’s a self-destruct 
mechanism. In the ’76 playoffs, the Patriots had Oakland 
whipped 21-10 going into the final quarter, but it was the 
Raiders, not the Pats, who went on to win the Super Bowl. 

In 1977, the John Hannah-Leon Gray holdout wiped out 
the first part of the season. And last year there was Coach 
Chuck Fairbanks’ defection, followed by an el foldo in the 
playoffs against Houston. And now? Gray, the two-time 
Pro Bowl left tackle, has been traded to Houston for two 
draft choices. “I’ll never sign another Patriot contract,” says 
a depressed Hannah, the All-Pro left guard, setting the tone 
for what could be an interesting season. 

Not that there’s anything wrong with the guy who’ll re¬ 
place Gray; Dwight (Wimpy) Wheeler was rattling heads 
last year until he broke an ankle in the second game. But 
dealing away a 27-year-old All-Pro when you’re going for 
the whole pot? Makes you wonder. 

Things had been going so well, too. There had been no sig¬ 
nificant injuries during training camp. And no chilly looks 
from a cold, unemotional Fairbanks-type coach. Ron Er- 
hardt, the new guy, is a player’s man in the Red Miller 
mold, the Patriots say. Oh, sure, there had been a few con¬ 
tract hassles—Right Comerback Mike Haynes announced 
he’s playing out his option—but that’s nothing new here. 

Steve Grogan is coming back from off-season knee sur¬ 
gery, but he’s tough. He has started 50 straight games, tops 
among NFL quarterbacks. And Erhardt says Grogan will 
call his own plays, something Fairbanks used to do for him. 
“At least now when they boo. I’ll know it’s for me,” Gro¬ 
gan says. A return to health by Matt Cavanaugh makes 
New England deep at quarterback. The regular kicker, John 
Smith, is back, too, after missing most of 1978. Rookie Ed¬ 
die Hare’s punts are almost impossible to catch, say the 
coaches, and punting was a major Patriot failing last year. 
Julius Adams’ return after a shoulder fracture bolsters a 
weak pass rush. 

In BALTIMORE, they’re praying that Bert Jones stays 
healthy, that the Sack Pack stays healthy, that Barry Krauss 
will be great. Pray hard enough, Colt fans, and maybe 
dreams will come true. 

Baltimore won both of the games which Jones complet¬ 
ed at quarterback last year, but were 3-11 in the ones he 
missed with a bad shoulder. The Colts have traded for Greg 
Landry, just in case, but they won’t mind if he earns his 
dough on the bench. Jones’ throwing and Joe Washing¬ 
ton’s running should be some two-man show. Remember 
the game Little Joe, then a newcomer to Baltimore, had 
against New England on Monday night TV last September? 
He scored two touchdowns on a kickoff return and a pass 


AFC East 




and threw for another TD. The media made a to-do about 
Washington after that performance, but Coach Ted Mar- 
chibroda wasn’t so sure. “He doesn’t know the Colls’ sys¬ 
tem yet,” Marchibroda said. 

“If Washington doesn’t know the Colts’ system,” one re¬ 
porter wrote, “then maybe they ought to learn his.” 

Wide receivers Glenn Doughty and Roger Carr certain¬ 
ly are well aware of the Baltimore system, having caught 
284 passes between them since 1974. They’ll be joined on a 
regular basis by last year’s first-round draft choice, 6' 7" 

Tight End Reese McCall, who has shaken off his nagging 
leg injuries of’78. 

The running game has been upgraded, too, by the re¬ 
birth of Don Hardeman and by the presence of flashy new¬ 
comer Ben Garry. The offensive line lost Right Tackle 
George Kunz to retirement, but the former regular left tack¬ 
le, David Taylor, out last year with a broken ankle, now 
works on the right side. 

In its good years (1974-77), the Sack Pack—Fred Cook, 

Joe Ehrmann, Mike Barnes and John Dutton—put so much 
heat on opposing quarterbacks that the Colts could hide a 
subpar secondary, but last year injuries ripped the Pack 
apart and exposed the defensive backfield’s weaknesses to 
the tune of 29 TD passes allowed. Dutton, coming off two so- 
so seasons, missed all of training camp; he and his agent are 
testing pro football’s reserve system. 

Opponents’ ballcarriers overran the Colt defense last year. 

Middle Linebacker Ed Simonini tried to throw his 210 
pounds into the breach, but, clearly, something more for¬ 
midable was called for. So 6' 3", 235-pound Barry Krauss 
of Alabama became Baltimore’s No. 1 pick, and so far he 
has proved to be formidable indeed. 

For eight years the NEW YORK Jets have turned out 
All-Pro quarterbacks—for other teams. Jet fans have been 
treated to the sight of opposing passers standing flat-footed 
in the pocket as they directed traffic downfield, scanned the 
stands and checked the scoreboard before they finally let fly. 

Young New York cornerbacks became mental cases; safety- 
men became gaunt and glassy-eyed playing all those seasons 
behind the rushless rush. 

But those grim days may be over, because two young col¬ 
lege boys reported to camp with instructions to leave no 
quarterback standing. Marty Lyons, the Jets’ No. 1 pick, be¬ 
came the instant starter at right end. This opening was cre¬ 
ated when last year’s 3-4 defense was junked in favor of a 
4-3, with Joe Klecko, the outside man who had been burn¬ 
ing himself out against cut blocks and double-teams, breath¬ 
ing a sigh of relief and moving to the inside. 

But the player who might wind up with the most sacks is 
6' 5", 253-pound Left End Mark Gasti- 
neau, the second-round choice and des¬ 
ignated third-down pass rusher. The 
coaches were banging their watches 
against their heads and checking the MIAM110-6 
mechanisms when Gastineau ran a 4.5 8 NEW ENGLAND io-€ 

for the 40, but he said no sweat—he does BALTIMORE 9-7 

it all the time. In fact, he claims his 6' 1", n.Y. JETS 9-7 

260-pound father, who’s 44 years old, can BUFFALO 4-12 



Predicted Finish 


Lyons and Gastineau: Bookends for the Jets. 


run a 4.9. With a pass rush at last, with a quick pair of out¬ 
side linebackers in Greg Buttle and Bob Martin and with 
No. 3 pick Donald Dykes ready to step in at cornerback, 
the Jets think they’ll do just fine against the pass. 

Now if Coach Walt Michaels can find his type of middle 
linebacker—big, mean, moves his lips and mumbles when 
he reads—his defense will be set. Aha, a sleeper. The Jets’ 
seventh selection, Stan Blinka, 6' 2", 230. Could be. 

The offensive unit is just about all set now that Matt Rob¬ 
inson, unimposing physically but talented at moving a club, 
has won the quarterback job from Richard Todd, who is 
strong-armed but injury prone. The Jets have fine spec¬ 
imens on the offensive line, a dazzling wide receiver in Wes¬ 
ley Walker and a decent group of runners, none of whom 
jumps out of the pack. 

BUFFALO wanted Tom Cousineau to play linebacker, 
but will settle for Isiah Robertson. One is better than none. 
Chuck Knox is still muttering to himself over the loss of 
Buckeye Tom, the NFL’s No. 1 draftee, who defected to 
Canada, but at least Isiah’s happy. So far he hasn’t done 
any of the grousing that led to his becoming persona non 
grata in the Rams’ clubhouse. But Isiah’s an outside man, 
and the Bills’ problem was tackle-to-tackle last year. Ac¬ 
tually. they had problems everywhere. When you give up 
more yards rushing (3,228) than any club in history, it’s a 
team effort. The Bills will switch last season’s 4-3 defense 
to a 3-4 because Knox says he has more linebackers than 
linemen, which tells you how desperate things are up front. 

There’s no lack of starting spots for young, willing draft¬ 
ees—notably Fred Smerlas at nose guard, Jim Haslett at an 
inside linebacker, and Jerry Butler somewhere in the pass¬ 
ing lanes. 

Terry Miller ran for 1,060 yards as a rookie in ’78, and 
Quarterback Joe Ferguson performed decently during the 
brief time the offense was on the field. 
The line is O.K. So is Tom Dempsey, 
who kicked consistently in close but 
went 1 for 3 past the 40. The punting 
is no bargain, and neither is the sched¬ 
ule, which includes seven of the 10 1978 
playoff teams, plus San Diego and 
Detroit. 

—Paul Zimmerman 
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The AFC Central is the league’s 
best division. You can look it up. 

Last year it not only produced 
the Super Bowl champion Steel- 
ers, as well as their rivals in the AFC championship, the Oil¬ 
ers, but it also had the best combined winning percent¬ 
age—.563—of any of the NFL’s six divisions. 

Despite the AFC Central’s overall quality, no team is like¬ 
ly to unseat PITTSBURGH. The primary reason: Quar¬ 
terback. Terry Bradshaw, who at 31 has become the game’s 
most dynamic offensive performer. Last year Bradshaw led 
the NFL with 28 touchdown passes and threw eight more 
in three playoff games. The Steel Curtain used to be king in 
Pittsburgh, but Bradshaw has usurped it. 

He has the NFL’s most complete arsenal at his com¬ 
mand, and he operates behind an aging but vastly under¬ 
rated offensive line. When Bradshaw wants to stay on the 
ground, he simply hands the ball to Franco Harris, who 
this year can tie Jim Brown’s record of seven 1,000-yard sea¬ 
sons. If Harris rambles for 1,221, he will move into third 
place on the alltime rushing list behind Brown and O. J. 
Simpson. At the other running back spot. Coach Chuck 
Noll plans to spell Rocky Bleier, a superb blocker but hard¬ 
ly a breakaway threat, with third-year man Sidney Thorn¬ 
ton and firs:-round draft pick Greg Hawthorne. 

Defenses concentrate on stopping the Steeler ground 
game, though it lacks a game-breaker, so Bradshaw calls a 
lot of play action passes. Last season, for the second straight 
year, Pittsburgh gained more yardage in the air than on the 
ground. Wide receivers Lynn Swann and John Stallworth, 



who caught a total of 20 TD pass¬ 
es, rate as the best tandem in the 
NFL. The targets at tight end are 
just as good: Bennie Cunning¬ 
ham was asserting himself as one of the NFL’s best when a 
knee injury sidelined him at midseason; his replacement, 
Randy Grossman, came on to make 37 catches. 

The Steelers’ only offensive shortcoming was in the field- 
goal department. Roy Gerela had his worst year, hitting 
just 12 of 26 tries, and now has lost his job to Matt Bahr, 
who converted 18 of 19 field-goal attempts from 40 yards 
or closer while at Penn State last season. 

The Steeler defense is solid and deep, too. Pittsburgh 
stops the run better than any other AFC club. Mean Joe 
Greene still makes meaningful contributions, but the stand¬ 
out lineman now is Defensive End L. C. Greenwood. And 
the linebacking corps is, in a word, the best. Jack Lambert 
in the middle and Jack Ham on the outside are All-Pros. Be¬ 
cause of the strength of the Steelers’ line and linebackers, 
most opponents are forced to go to the air. But here, too, 
Pittsburgh is tough. The line applies pressure on the quar¬ 
terback, and Noll puts on extra heat by ordering lots of blitz¬ 
es. The secondary was already the best in the division, and 
now it has been strengthened by the return of Cornerback 
J. T. Thomas, who was out last season with a blood dis¬ 
order. Ron Johnson, the No. 1 draft pick in 1978, played so 
well that the Steelers hardly missed Thomas. 

One year ago HOUSTON signed Earl Campbell to a 
$1.4 million contract, the richest ever for an NFL rookie. 
Campbell would have been cheap at twice the price. He 
quickly established himself as the game’s best running back 
by gaining 1,450 yards on the ground, becoming the first 
rookie to lead the league in rushing since Jim Brown in 
1957. He is also the No. 1 reason why the Oilers, who oth¬ 
erwise are just an average team, went to the playoffs in 
1978 and may well go again this year. The No. 2 reason is 
Quarterback Dan Pastorini, whose talent is surpassed only 
by his urge to self-destruct. In eight seasons in Houston, Pas¬ 
torini has been involved in numerous car and boat wrecks. 
This year he has bought a motorcycle. 

Pasiorini had his best season in 1978, throwing for 2,473 
yards and 16 TDs. His favorite target was Wide Receiver 
Ken Burrough, who caught 47 passes. The Oilers can ex¬ 
pect improved field position if the game’s top kick returner, 
Billy (White Shoes) Johnson, fully recovers from knee sur¬ 
gery. However, Coach Bum Phillips has no plans at present 
to use Johnson on kick returns, preferring to keep him 
healthy for pass-receiving work. 

Last year the Oiler line earned the dual distinction 
of opening the holes for the league’s top rusher and giv¬ 
ing Pastorini the NFL’s best pass protection. Then, in 
training camp, Houston lost Tackle Greg Sampson, its 
finest lineman, after emergency brain surgery for a blood 
clot. In addition, Guard George Reihner came down 
with a bad knee and will miss three games. But just as 
Campbell probably was wondering who would be opening 
the holes for him, the Oilers gave their No. 1 and 
No. 6 draft choices in 1980 to New England and came 
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home with All-Pro Tackle Leon Gray, a superior blocker. 

Although Houston had a 10-6 record in 1978, it gave up 
more points than it scored. Led by linemen Elvin Bethea 
and Curley Culp, both of whom will be 33 this season, and 
linebackers Robert Brazile and Gregg Bingham, Houston’s 
3-4 alignment was effective against the run, but the pass de¬ 
fense was strictly a no-show. Phillips used his top two draft 
picks for two massive defensive linemen, Jacksonville State’s 
6' 4", 256-pound Jesse Baker and Iowa State’s 6' 5" Mike 
Stensrud, but Stensrud arrived at training camp weighing 
more than 300 pounds. Phillips plans to help his weak sec¬ 
ondary in passing situations by using both Baker and Stens¬ 
rud in a four-man line that should put more pressure on 
opposing quarterbacks. 

CINCINNATI will be a far better team than the dispir¬ 
ited crew that had a 4-12 record in 1978. In large measure 
the Bengals’ problems were caused by a broken bone in 
Quarterback Ken Anderson’s throwing hand that sidelined 
him for four games and limited his effectiveness thereafter. 
Anderson threw a career-high 22 interceptions. His injury 
underscored several Bengal weaknesses, most notably a lack 
of depth at quarterback and a feeble running attack. 

Cincinnati moved to correct those flaws with its two first- 
round draft choices, selecting Washington State Quarter¬ 
back Jack (the Throwin’ Samoan) Thompson and LSU Run¬ 
ning Back Charles Alexander. The Bengals think so highly 
of Thompson that before training camp got under way they 
released their holdover backup quarterbacks, John Reaves 
and Rob Hertel. As for Alexander, at 6' 1" and 221 pounds 
he has the size and speed Archie Griffin lacks. 

When Anderson and Thompson do go to the air, they 
have two premier deep threats in Isaac Curtis and Billy 
Brooks. With his second-round draft choice, Coach Homer 
Rice shored up a weakness at tight end by drafting 6' 4", 238- 
pound Dan Ross from Northeastern. Ross blocks well and 
is fast enough to go deep. 

Opponents generally have to travel a ways to score against 
Cincinnati. Bengal Punter Pat Mclnally led the NFL with a 
43.1 average and put 25 kicks out of bounds inside the 20- 
yard line. Traveling any distance against Cincinnati proved 
difficult once last year’s first-round draft choice. Defensive 
End Ross Browner, joined the starting lineup at midseason. 
Even though he missed the first seven games with a detached 
biceps in his right arm. Browner led the club in sacks with 
nine. He teamed with tackles Eddie Edwards and Wilson 
Whitley, both first-round picks in 1977, to give the Bengals 
the most promising defensive line in football. 

Will the real CLEVELAND Browns please stand up? 
Last year the Browns played solid defense, but had trouble 
scoring while splitting their first eight games. Then, while 
splitting their last eight, they scored al¬ 
most at will, but their defense fell apart. 

Appropriately, Cleveland’s highlight film 
was entitled A Roller Coaster Ride. 

Now, says Coach Sam Rutigliano, “We 
want to get off the roller coaster and get 
on an express that doesn’t make as many 
stops.” 



Ross: Claws for the Bengals. 


The only thing that stopped the Browns’ offense in 1978 
was the Browns’ offense. Cleveland was the most heavily pe¬ 
nalized team in the NFL (2,280 yards) and lost the most fum¬ 
bles (29). The Browns were also hurt by the leg contusion 
that sidelined Running Back Greg Pruitt, the heart of their 
offense, for all of four games and portions of two others. 
Cleveland lost four of those six. Pruitt still rushed for 960 
yards and caught 38 passes for 292 more. His backfield 
mate, Mike Pruitt (no kin), is no slouch either, as he showed 
with a 173-yard game against Buffalo. 

Although he has a weak arm. Quarterback Brian Sipe 
passed for 2,906 yards and 21 touchdowns. He has a deep 
threat at tight end in Ozzie Newsome and two good wide re¬ 
ceivers in Dave Logan and Reggie Rucker, who averaged 
20.8 yards while making a club-leading 43 catches. Now 
Sipe has yet another top target in first-round draft choice 
Willis Adams, a burner from Houston. 

On defense the Browns are average against the run 
but well below average at stopping the pass; last year 
they allowed more pass completions and passing yard¬ 
age than any other NFL team. Rutigliano has made one 
change in the secondary, moving Cornerback Clarence 
Scott to strong safety, where he will play alongside All- 
Pro Free Safety Thom Darden, who led the league in 
1978 with 10 interceptions. Rutigliano feels that the main 
problem with Cleveland’s pass coverage was that oppos¬ 
ing quarterbacks could count the house while waiting for 
receivers to get open. To strengthen the pass rush, he trad¬ 
ed for two veteran defensive ends—30-year-old Lyle Al- 
zado of the Denver Broncos and 34- 
year-old Jack Gregory of the New York 
Giants. He is also counting on a much 
better performance from onetime All- 
Pro Defensive Tackle Jerry Sherk, who 
was ineffective last season following knee 
surgery in 1977. 

—Joe Marshall 

CONTINUED 


Predicted Finish 

PITTSBURGH 12-4 
CINCINNATI 9-7 
HOUSTON 8-8 
CLEVELAND 8-8 
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Pro Football continued 


Can Denver make it three straight di¬ 
vision titles? Will San Diego’s 14-year 
drought end? Can Oakland come 
back? Is Seattle for real? Will Kansas 
City throw a pass this season? Welcome to the forecast-de¬ 
fying AFC West, where predicting a four-team dead heat 
wouldn’t be that outrageous. 

The keen balance of the NFL’s most competitive division 
was evident a year ago when Oakland, Seattle and San Di¬ 
ego each finished with a 9-7 record behind Denver’s 10-6. 
Kansas City brought up the rear at 4-12. A season of even 
closer infighting seems certain in ’79. By the time these teams 
have finished slicing each other up, no also-ran is likely to 
have a record good enough to make the playoffs as a wild¬ 
card entry. And unless SAN DIEGO is hurt further by the 
kind of injury that cost it the services of Louie Kelcher, its 
finest defensive lineman, look for the Chargers to take their 
first title of any kind since the pre-merger days. 

San Diego’s strengths lead off with the NFL’s best pass¬ 
ing attack, a five-receiver celebration of wide-open offense 
that made the Chargers winners in seven of their last eight 
games a year ago. An explosive attack is the trademark of 
Coach Don Coryell, who deploys his receivers to overload 
man-to-man defenses and stretch zone coverages to the 
breaking point. “Toward the end of last season,” says Quar¬ 
terback Dan Fouts, “the defenses didn’t know where we 
were going to hit them next. We really turned it on.” 

San Diego can—and often does—throw deep to John Jef¬ 
ferson, a burner who caught 56 passes for 1,001 yards and 
13 touchdowns—most by an NFL receiver in ’78—and his 
outside running mate, Charlie Joiner. Tight Ends Bob Klein 
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and Kellen Winslow, the Chargers’ 
No. 1 draft choice, are also danger¬ 
ous on the medium and deep routes, 
and if the coverage prevents the long 
pass, Fouts can always dump the ball off to Lydell Mitchell, 
the one-man gang. Mitchell, who spent most of training 
camp recovering from a staph infection in his right knee, 
rushed for 820 yards and caught 57 passes for 500 more in 
1978. 

Now in his seventh season, Fouts is the man who ignites 
the Chargers’ explosiveness—and few clubs have a better 
detonator. By completing 59% of his passes for 24 touch¬ 
downs and 2,999 yards, Fouts last year demonstrated that 
his arm is one of the NFL’s best. He also eliminated any 
doubts about his leadership qualities, if not those about his 
durability. He resents being considered fragile, but while 
he was out for only 1 Vi games last season, during his career 
he has missed 14 games because of injuries. Fouts is the 
one player San Diego can’t afford to lose. His backup is 32- 
year-old James Harris, who is neither the thrower nor the 
leader to take the Chargers to a title. 

Moving the ball on the ground remains San Diego’s big¬ 
gest offensive weakness—the Chargers ranked next to last 
in the AFC in rushing in ’78—even though an off-season 
trade brought Running Back Mike Thomas from Washing¬ 
ton. Coryell hopes to get improved performances from Don 
Woods, the 1974 Rookie of the Year who seems to have over¬ 
come all his nagging injuries, Artie Owens and Hank Bauer. 

The loss of Kelcher was a devastating blow to a defen¬ 
sive unit that had 54 sacks but ranked 15th against the rush 
and allowed 23 touchdown passes. Despite the addition of 
outstanding Comerback Willie Buchanon, acquired from 
Green Bay, San Diego’s best defense will remain its good of¬ 
fense. That attack is made even more potent by Rolf Be- 
nirschke, the NFL’s No. 2 place-kicker last season, who 
donates $50 to the San Diego Zoo for every field goal he 
makes. A zoologist himself, Benirschke enriched the an¬ 
imals by $900 last year. 

“I don’t think San Diego is strong enough to win, no 
matter how many people they seem to think they have,” 
one player said of the Chargers. “They’re not as good as we 
are. We’re better this year than we’ve ever been.” 

That was Lyle Alzado speaking four days before he quit 
DENVER, saying he was going to embark on a boxing ca¬ 
reer. Four days after that, Alzado was traded to the Browns. 
Alzado’s departure doubly hurts the Broncos; not only have 
they lost a team leader but also the most flamboyant mem¬ 
ber of their three-man line, whose main job is to tie up block¬ 
ers while the linebackers, led by Randy Gradishar, make 
the tackles. Even so, Alzado led Denver in sacks with nine 
and recorded 77 first hits a year ago, when Denver gave up 
fewer points (198) than any team except Pittsburgh. 

In spite of Alzado’s absence, Denver’s defense will be 
strong enough. The Broncos lost five games by a total of 14 
points last season and only once were beaten by more than 
a touchdown. The linebacking crew, featuring Gradishar 
and Tom Jackson, is the NFL’s fastest and Comerback Lou¬ 
is Wright and Safety Bill Thompson are first rate. 




Denver’s offense is a sad story. Craig Morton, 36, has re¬ 
verted to the mediocrity of his New York Giant seasons, 
and Norris Weese, 28, is none too strong a passer, in dis¬ 
tance or physique. And whatever effectiveness the quar¬ 
terbacks might provide is diminished by a line that gave up 
48 sacks last year. Miller, an old line coach himself, hired 
Whitey Dovell—formerly of the Colts—to work with the 
linemen, but shortcomings up front still were evident in the 
exhibitions, as the Broncos rarely held off the rushers on pre¬ 
dictable passing downs. The running game is not overpow¬ 
ering—and was vitiated when Rob Lytle injured a knee, 
sidelining him indefinitely—and the kicking must improve. 
Jim Turner booted only 11 field goals last season. 

Don’t bury OAKLAND yet. New Coach Tom Flores 
has a team in transition that may well surprise the entire 
NFL. For one thing, Kenny Stabler should be a better quar¬ 
terback than he was a year ago, when his 30 interceptions 
were the league’s most publicized stat. No longer hand¬ 
icapped by the arm injuries that prevented him from throw¬ 
ing long. Stabler again will be the prime mover in an of¬ 
fense that can score from any distance. It can, that is, if the 
Raiders’ line comes through with a more consistent per¬ 
formance than it did in 1978, when Oakland too often found 
itself in third and long and Stabler was forced to throw 
more passes (406) than ever before. Blocking is Flores’ most 
worrisome concern, especially because the return of Right 
Tackle John Vella, out for almost two seasons with knee 
and chest injuries, has been offset by the loss of Left Tackle 
Art Shell, who hurt a knee in training camp and will miss 
at least four games. Also, Tight End Dave Casper’s pre¬ 
season training consisted of playing softball for Willie Nel¬ 
son’s Texas Yazoos, not catching passes from Stabler. 

Mark van Eeghen, who is going for his fourth straight 
1,000-yard season, will be the mainstay of the ballcarriers, 
who are, all in all, more than adequate. 

Oakland’s defense should be better as a result of the 
trade that brought Dave Pear from Tampa Bay to play nose 
guard in the three-man front. Cornerback Monte Jackson, 
who cost the Raiders a pair of No. 1 draft choices, rarely dis¬ 
played his All-Pro credentials in 1978, but he had a good 
camp, and Ted Hendricks remains a role model for NFL line¬ 
backers. But there may be a glaring weakness in the line if, 
as it appears, massive Tackle John Matuszak has reverted 
to the undisciplined and unbridled Matuszak who flunked 
out in Houston, Kansas City and Washington. 

That sort of concern is foreign to SEATTLE, a 
team whose off-field behavior would not embarass a Sun¬ 
day school class. On the field, however, the Seahawks have 
made fast improvement during their four-year history and 
will contend for a playoff spot, even if 
they wear the NFL’s ugliest uniforms. 

Now that Fran Tarkenton has become 
a TV analyst, Seattle’s Jim Zorn is the fin¬ 
est improvisational quarterback in the 
game; he was the AFC leader in comple¬ 
tions (248) and passing yardage (3,283) in 
1978. Zorn’s scrambling is not only effec¬ 
tive but necessary, because the Seahawks 



are blessed with neither an imposing tight end nor unfailing 
interior linemen. Seattle’s assets include Steve Largent, a 
Pro-Bowl receiver who hauled in 71 passes for 1,168 yards 
despite a deficiency in speed, and an efficient rushing attack 
paced by Dave Sims and Sherman Smith. Sims led the NFL 
in touchdowns last season with 15 and combined with Smith 
for 1,557 yards. 

The Seahawks’ biggest question mark is a defensive unit 
in search of a line. Last year Seattle ranked 23rd against 
the rush and 27th against the pass, and gave up more points 
than every team save the Jets. Coach Jack Patera is count¬ 
ing on pass-rush help from veteran End Carl Eller and Tack¬ 
le Manu Tuiasosopo, the No. 1 draft choice. 

KANSAS CITY is the only non-contender in the di¬ 
vision, but the Chiefs will spoil some Sundays for their 
opponents if Coach Marv Levy can add effective pass 
plays to his rush-oriented Wing-T. The Chiefs virtually 
ignored the pass last season when their runners, led by 
Tony Reed's 1,053 yards, ranked second in the NFL and 
rambled for an average of 186 yards a game. Except when 
playing catch-up, Kansas City’s passing game will be strict¬ 
ly play action, unless rookie Steve Fuller unseats 12-year- 
veteran Mike LiviugMuu at quarterback. 

On defense, the Chiefs are still re¬ 
building and will again suffer from youth¬ 
ful mistakes and the lack of a pass rush. 
Defensive End Mike Bell of Colorado 
State, the team’s No. 1 draft choice, 
may help the latter now that he’s re¬ 
covered from off-season knee surgery, 
—Ron Reid 

CONTINUED 


Predicted Finish 

SAN DIEGO 10-6 
DENVER 9-7 
OAKLAND 8-8 
SEATTLE 8-8 
KANSAS CITY 4-12 
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Pro Football continued 


For DALLAS, the bad news started 
coming in on July 28 when Tony Dor- 
sett dropped a mirror on his right foot, 
breaking the big toe. The next week the 
Cowboys were running through a light signal drill, in shorts 
and T shirts, and two rookie linemen ran into each other. Ka- 
boom! One didn’t get up. Fractured cheekbone. “I got a feel¬ 
ing right then,” says the team’s P.R. man, Doug Todd, “that 
it was going to be one of those strange kinds of years.” 

The strangest part of it all may be all the unfamiliar 
faces Coach Tom Landry could be obliged to put into his 
lineup. The left side of the defensive line, Jethro Pugh and 
6' 9" Too Tall Jones, has retired, Jones to pursue a ring ca¬ 
reer. And Danny White, the punter and backup to Quar¬ 
terback Roger Staubach, fractured his right thumb. And 
Scott Laidlaw, the backup fullback, pulled the same ham¬ 
string that bothered him throughout the ’77 season. And 
Flanker Drew Pearson developed a knot in his left leg and 
fluid on his right knee. And Hollywood Henderson, the 
strongside linebacker, came up with a hiatal hernia of the 
esophagus. 

After that, the man with the bandages turned his at¬ 
tention to the secondary, Landry’s prime area of concern 
after the Steeler receivers ripped it apart in Super Bowl 
XIII. Left Comerback Benny Barnes: bone spurs in his right 
foot. Right Comer Aaron Kyle: spurs in his knee. And then 
the big one—Strong Safety Charlie Waters, a three-time 
Pro Bowl selection: tom ligaments in his right knee in an ex¬ 
hibition game. He is lost until next season. 

In any other division Dallas could by now have kissed 



Robinson: A ballhawk for the Eagles. 


off its chances of repeating as champs, 
but the NFC East is not, say, the AFC 
East, where two or three hungry wolves 
are waiting to pounce. There is, in fact, 
not one serious challenger to the Cowboys, whose long 
suit—depth—will be tested this year. It won’t hurt that the 
schedule makers have been kind. Dallas won’t face a tough 
opponent until October, when Dorsett should be running 
at full speed and White and Laidlaw may be O.K. And by 
then some rookies—notably second-round draftee Aaron 
Mitchell, a comerback, and Bruce Thornton, a swing de¬ 
fensive lineman selected in the eighth round—may have 
cracked the lineup. 

The PHILADELPHIA Eagles slipped into the playoffs 
last year on the winged feet of Wilbert Montgomery, only to 
make a quick exit when they blew a 13-0 fourth-quarter lead 
to Atlanta. Montgomery’s 1,220 yards rushing erased Steve 
Van Buren from the Eagle record book, but the guy who 
knocked down the linebackers for Montgomery last year, 
215-pound Fullback Mike Hogan, won’t be around. Hogan 
and reserve Halfback Boomer Betterson were arrested on co¬ 
caine charges. Hogan was waived to San Francisco, and Bet¬ 
terson has been placed on injured reserve. Hogan’s heir ap¬ 
parent is Leroy Harris, a two-year starter for Miami whom 
the Eagles acquired in a Monday trade. 

A substandard running game could keep the Eagles’ de¬ 
fense on the field longer this season, which will give oppo¬ 
nents even more opportunities to throw long passes, which 
were Philadelphia’s undoing in the playoff game against the 
Falcons. Philadelphia hasn’t drafted a top defensive back 
since Randy Logan in 1973, and he’s still solid at strong safe¬ 
ty. Part of the problem last year was a pass rush that dropped 
from 47 sacks in ’77 to 29. To shore up that area the Eagles 
picked up Claude Humphrey, the 35-year-old defensive end 
who “retired” from Atlanta last September. 

Philadelphia’s strength, especially against the run, is the 
defensive front seven, led by greatly underrated Right End 
Carl Hairston, Inside Linebacker Bill Bergey and a comer 
at outside linebacker, Reggie Wilkes. The Eagles’ first pick 
in the draft, Jerry Robinson from UCLA, has impressed ev¬ 
eryone with his speed (4.6 for 40 yards) and could be a start¬ 
er at outside linebacker. Another draft pick, Tony Franklin 
of Texas A&M, seems ready to end the Eagles’ long search 
for a quality placekicker. 

The Eagles did it on guts last year, but now they’ve 
reached a higher plateau—the playoff level—where a team’s 
hopes of going far are pretty much dependent on talent. 
And that is not Philadelphia’s long suit. 

The paychecks are pretty chintzy in ST. LOUIS, where 
10 Cardinal veterans say they are playing out their options. 
Center Tom Banks, a four-time Pro Bowl choice, didn’t re¬ 
port to camp until after the first exhibition, and operations 
vice-president Joe Sullivan’s response was that the Car¬ 
dinals could live without Banks, because he wasn’t so hot 
at handling big middle guards. And Cardinal Coach Bud 
Wilkinson had said he was leaving unless the players were 
paid better. 

But sometimes such disgruntlement yields unexpected 
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Almost twenty-five years ago, 

Sony introduced the first truly 
portable radio. Twenty years ago, 
Sony did the same thing with the 
portable television. So when it 
comes to portability, Sony knows 
the way to go And that's why 
we've created products that are 
a feast for your senses. But a 
moveable feast. Because we know 
that a lot of people just won't go, 
if they can't take it with them. 

Now they can take along a 
4-inch (measured diagonally) black 
and white television, an FM/AM 
radio and a cassette recorder, all in 
one 8-ib. package. Or a 5-inch 
(measured diagonally) television 
with a digital clock and timer that 
can wake you to your favorite 
TV show. 

Feast your ears on our 
beautiful sounding stereo cassette 
recorder with FM/AM radio. Or 
our powerful 7-band portable, built 
to pull in everything from the 
Budapest Philharmonic from 
Budapest to the sound track of 
your favorite soap opera on our TV 
Band Or our beautifully compact 
FM/AM portable radio with digital 
quartz clock. Station frequencies 
are displayed in clear LCD lights 
for extra tuning accuracy And you 
get the date and time, at the touch 
of a button 

But these are just a few of the 
many portable products we've got 
to whet your appetite. So the next 
time you're going anywhere, take 
along something from Sony for 
your senses to feast on Because 
even if you're just going on a little 
picnic, you should remember one 
thing Man or woman does not live 
by bread alone. 

SONY 

THE ONE AND ONLY 








THE WEATHERTRON HEAT PUMP 
SAVES 30-60% ON HEATING COM¬ 
PARED TO DUCTED ELECTRIC HEAT, 
DEPENDING ON WHERE YOU LIVE. 

Even if your electric rates have in¬ 
creased as much as 40# in the last 
few years, you can still save money 
with the Weathertron heat pump from 
General Electric. 

How does it work? By actually get¬ 
ting heat from cold air. 

That's right. Even on most freezing 
winter clays, the Weathertron heat 
pump extracts heat from the outdoors 
and transfers it indoors. 

And in more moderate climates, 
there's more heat available in the air. 
That's where a heat pump can really 
work for you. Because that's where it 
can use energy most efficiently. 

Depending on where you live, only 
one unit of electrical energy gets you 
1.4 to 2.5 units of heat energy during 
the heating season. That's where the 
30-60# savings comes in. And that's 
why only the heat pump can deliver 
ducted electric heat to your home in 
the most cost-efficient and energy- 
efficient way. 

IN REVERSE, 

IT'S AN AIR CONDITIONER. 

In warm weather, the thermostat 
reverses the whole process, and the 
Weathertron cools, using the same 
principle. It takes warm air from in¬ 


side the house and transfers it outside. 
A system for all seasons. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC HAS SPENT 
OVER 40 YEARS DEVELOPING THE 
WEATHERTRON HEAT PUMR 

Since 1932, when GE was one of the 
few heat pump pioneers, we’ve been 
developing and improving it. Years 
of research, engineering and manu¬ 
facturing expertise go into every 
Weathertron system. 

Wfe put parts and assemblies 
through grueling quality-control tests 
and inspections. For instance, every 
230-volt compressor motor must run 
at 170 volts. And that's only the low- 
voltage test. Then there are leakage 
tests. And our surge test, when 3,500 
volts are run through the motor 
windings. 

Not to mention the torture test our 
engineers use to simulate the worst 
possible operating conditions. 

No wonder the General Electric 
Climatuff™ compressor, the device 
that helps extract heat from the air. 
has been operating in over two mil¬ 
lion cooling as well as heating 
installations 

THE WEATHERTRON HEAT PUMP 
WILL MAKE YOUR ENERGY CRISIS 
LESS OF A CRISIS. 

It's difficult for anyone to safely pre¬ 
dict the availability of energy in the 


future. And unfortunately, everyone 
can predict that the fuel available 
will get more and more expensive. 

That’s why it's very important for 
all of us to make good use of the oil, 
gas and electricity we pay for. 

The Weathertron heat pump from 
General Electric uses electricity and 
nature's heat to save you money on 
heating. That's why it could be one 
of the most important things you put 
in your home. 


THE WEATHERTRON HEAT PUMP 
AMERICA’S*! SELLING HEAT PUMP. 



GENERAL % ELECTRIC 
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benefits, and in presenting a united front against manage¬ 
ment, Wilkinson and his troops just might have an extra 
emotional drive on the field. After all, they did rally to go 
6-2 after starting the 1978 season at 0-8. And they do have 
a sprinkling of blue-chippers—Banks, Right Tackle Dan 
Dierdorf, Quarterback Jim Hart, Flanker Mel Gray and 
Right Cornerback Roger Wehrli. 

The mysterious death during preseason workouts of Tight 
End J. V. Cain sent shock waves through the Cardinals, 
and once again left St. Louis with a hole it failed to fill 
when Cain was benched by a snapped Achilles tendon last 
year. The good news in camp was the play of first-round 
draft choice Ottis Anderson, who may be the Cards’ new 
Terry Metcalf. 

The offensive line is a high-class unit that kept Hart up¬ 
right all but 22 times last year, tops in the NFC, but the de¬ 
fense was very soft against inside runs. The Cardinals 
thought Calvin Favron, their second pick in Round 2, might 
be the answer at linebacker, but he’s not ready to start yet. 

It must have been tough for WASHINGTON Coach 
Jack Pardee, one of George Allen’s original Ramskins, to 
break up the old Allen gang, but when you start a season at 
6-0, as the Redskins did in ’78, only to see it go down the 
drain with a 2-8 finish, the hard facts must be faced. So 
away went Billy KilmeT, Ron McDole and Bill Brundige, 
Jake Scott, Mike Curtis, Chris Hanburger and Mike Thom¬ 
as. But now there are a lot of questions—too many, in fact— 
at a lot of positions. 

Quarterback: Joe Theismann is finally all alone, having 
neither Kilmer to compete with for playing time nor any 
quality wide receivers to throw to. In drills, 230-pound Tight 
End Jean Fugett was lining up on the outside, a shift that 
might be seen in games if the highest draft, fourth-rounder 
Don Warren, shows anything at tight end. 

Offensive line: Not great, but at least it’s experienced. 
Starters must stay healthy. 

Fullback: John Riggins can run, if he gets any blocking. 

Halfback: The oft-injured Benny Malone, and that’s it. 

Defensive line: The only surviving Ramskin, Diron Tal¬ 
bert, is making an inspirational recovery from knee sur¬ 
gery. Should get better pass rush now that former Brown 
Turkey Jones is around to gobble up quarterbacks. 

Linebacking: Brad Dusek on the left side, and after four 
years of wedge-busting on the special teams, Pete Wysocki 
is the new Hanburger. “I want to be a dancer, dazzling 
them with my footwork,” he says. 

Secondary: Three out of the four have made the trip be¬ 
fore. No problems here. 

Kick-punt: Mark Moseley and Mike Bragg. Has it ever 
been otherwise? 

Rookie help: Hey, get serious. 

In NEW YORK Mara vs. Mara has 
been settled out of court, and now Giant 
co-owners Wellington and nephew Tim 
nod to each other. They might even smile 
at each other if the Giants somehow 
make the playoffs. Don’t bet on either. 

But out of the Maras’ bitter struggle last 



winter for front-office supremacy came an honest-to-good- 
ness, living and breathing general manager, George Young, 
who’s greatly respected around the league, and Young’s own 
choice for coach, young Ray Perkins, who helped put the 
razzle in San Diego’s dazzling offense last year. 

Young and Perkins showed tremendous courage in the 
draft, where the Giants’ record has been abysmal, by choos¬ 
ing Phil Simms, a no-name quarterback from Morehead 
State, as their first choice. The starter is still Joe Pisarcik, 
who will have a very sharp rookie to throw to in second- 
round pick Earnest Gray. The starting offensive line, with 
last year’s top draftee, Gordon King, moving in for de¬ 
parted Left Tackle Gordon Gravelle, must stay healthy, be¬ 
cause there are virtually no substitutes. 

After years of carrying the offense, the Giant defense 
finally cracked in ’78, when it was worst in the NFC in 
sacks and fourth worst in the NFL in stopping the rush. 
The secondary was never blue-chip, but it got by, and an 
exciting rookie named Terry Jackson gave the Giants 
some quality work at cornerback last season. The line¬ 
backers—Brad Van Pelt, Harry Carson and Brian Kelley— 
were never a problem. But the line didn’t hang together 
after Troy Archer was lost for seven games with a broken 
foot. And this summer the team received a severe emo¬ 
tional blow when Archer was killed in 
a truck accident. 

The answer to the defensive line 
problems could lie with rookie Phil Ta¬ 
bor, a nasty one from Oklahoma who 
was drafted in the fourth round, and vet¬ 
eran tackle Mike McCoy, acquired last 
week from Oakland. 

—Paul Zimmerman 

CONTINUED 
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Predicted Finish 

DALLAS 11-5 
PHILADELPHIA 8-8 
ST. LOUIS 8-8 
WASHINGTON 7-9 
N.Y. GIANTS 6-10 
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Can a team win a division title 
with a losing record? In the NFC 
Central, that’s a definite possibil¬ 
ity. Last season no NFC Central 
team scored more points than it allowed, and MINNE¬ 
SOTA won an NFL record-tying sixth straight division 
title despite an 8-7-1 record. But now Fran Tarkenton, 
who quarterbacked the Vikings to those six championships, 
has retired and the race is on. 

Tarkenton’s designated successor in Minnesota is Tom¬ 
my Kramer, the strong-armed Rice alumnus who was the 
Vikes’ first draft choice in 1977; Kramer did well in several 
1977 appearances but last season spent most of his time 
wearing a headset and watching Tarkenton run for his life. 
Coach Bud Grant hopes Kramer’s long-range passing abil¬ 
ity will open up the Minnesota offense in a way Tarkenton 
could not. The Vikings have two excellent deep threats in 
Sammy White and Ahmad Rashad, but Tarkenton’s favor¬ 
ite target last season was Running Back Rickey Young, who 
led the NFL with 88 catches. 

What the Viking offense needs more than ICBMs, how¬ 
ever, is a good ground attack. Last year Minnesota was 
dead last in the NFL in rushing. Injuries along the offen¬ 
sive line didn’t help. All the wounded seem fully recovered, 
but now the Vikings must cope with the retirement of All- 
Pro Center Mick Tingelhoff; Grant thinks Tingelhoff, who 
started 260 straight games over the last 17 seasons, may 
well have been the team’s MVP in ’78. Dennis Swilley will 
try to replace him. The running game will be immeasurably 
improved if Chuck Foreman, slowed last year by a hyper- 
extended knee, returns to form; Foreman averaged only 3.2 



yards a rush and failed to gain 
1,000 yards for the first time in 
four years. As a precaution, the 
Vikes used their No. 1 draft pick 
to take North Carolina State’s Ted Brown, who has the 
quickness Minnesota backs have always lacked. 

Critics contend that the Vikings have become long 
in the tooth, but team officials dispute that charge, 
pointing out that they have replaced aging stars with 
good young draft picks. James (Duck) White and Mark 
Mullaney have taken the defensive line jobs long held by 
Alan Page and Carl Eller, both of whom have moved to 
other teams, and Randy Holloway should soon terminate 
Defensive End Jim Marshall’s magnificent streak. Mar¬ 
shall has started all 254 games the Vikings have played. 
Holloway, Mullaney and White are all former first-round 
draft picks, but they hardly worry quarterbacks with their 
alleged pass rush. 

So this should be the CHICAGO Bears’ year, although 
their projected 8-8 record could hardly be called sensa¬ 
tional. Still, in the NFC Central, 8-8 may well be vintage 
stuff. After a 9-5 season put them in the playoffs in 1977, 
the Bears slipped to 7-9 last year. One shortcoming was a 
lack of interceptions, which was attributed to a poor pass 
rush. The midseason acquisition of former Viking Page, 
who went on to lead the Bears with 11 Vi sacks, was a plus. 
Then Chicago drafted a pair of 6' 5" defensive linemen, 
Dan Hampton of Arkansas and A1 Harris of Arizona State, 
high in the first round. The return of Allan Ellis, a Pro 
Bowl cornerback in 1977 who missed all last season with 
an injured right knee, should help in the interception 
department. 

Interceptions also plagued the Chicago offense. The Bears 
would like to throw as many touchdown passes as inter¬ 
ceptions in 1979, a modest enough goal for most teams, but 
not for Chicago, which threw 28 passes away while scoring 
only seven times through the air. Bob Avellini and Mike 
Phipps split the quarterbacking in ’78, but now the situ¬ 
ation has become even more unsettled with the emergence 
of a third man, USC’s Vince Evans. Evans is more mobile 
and has a stronger arm than either Avellini or Phipps; until 
this preseason, however, he had never shown the ability to 
throw with touch. 

Of course. Bear quarterbacks really don't have to pass all 
that much. With Walter Payton and Roland Harper in the 
backfield, Chicago has run the ball more than any NFL 
team. Last season Payton gained 1,395 yards to lead the 
NFC in rushing for the third straight year. He often ran be¬ 
hind the blocking of Harper, who also rushed for 992 yards. 
And despite all that running, the Bears lost only eight fum¬ 
bles—the fewest in the league. Still, the Bears’ rushing was 
less productive—157.9 yards per game—than it was in 
1977, when they averaged more than 200 yards. 

In search of the new Bart Starr, GREEN BAY has wast¬ 
ed, among other things, four first-round draft choices, four 
seconds and five thirds. And there’s still no sign of a new 
Starr, although Coach Bart thinks that 24-year-old David 
Whitehurst, a 1977 eighth-round pick who threw 10 TD 
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passes last season, may become a dependable and, better 
yet, winning quarterback. 

Whitehurst might attain those goals this season—if Green 
Bay comes up with an improved ground game. Terdell Mid¬ 
dleton, a speedy halfback, gained 1,116 yards in ’78; un¬ 
fortunately, he was a one-man gang, because none of the 
Packer fullbacks could outrun a turtle. To remedy this. 
Green Bay drafted Georgia Tech’s 6' 1", 210-pound Eddie 
Lee Ivery in the first round. Last year Ivery set an NCAA sin¬ 
gle-game rushing record of 356 yards against Air Force. 
Both backs should be helped by the return of the Pack’s 
best blocker. Tackle Mark Koncar. who missed last season 
with a knee injry. If Whitehurst gets enough protection, he 
has a dandy deep threat in James Lofton, who caught 46 
passes for an average gain of 17.7 yards. 

The Green Bay defense is vulnerable up the middle, but 
that is the only tactic opponents can confidently employ 
against the Gang Green. Ends Ezra Johnson and Mike But¬ 
ler, both first-round draft choices in 1977, combined for 32 
sacks last season. The Packer secondary allows plenty of 
short completions but almost never gets burned deep. 

Developing a powerful running attack is also a top pri¬ 
ority in DETROIT. Last year, behind a young and re¬ 
vamped offensive line, the Lions proved they could move 
the ball on the ground—sometimes. Dexter Bussey rushed 
for 924 yards, the second-highest total ever by a Lion 
back. Too often, however, Detroit was forced to go to the 
air, and the inexperienced line allowed a woeful 47 sacks. 
Veteran Quarterback Greg Landry was eventually replaced 
by the younger and more mobile Gary Danielson, who 
proved so effective—he threw for 2,294 yards and 18 TDs— 
that Landry was traded to Baltimore in the off-season. 
But Danielson had a knee operation last week, and De¬ 
troit now has a quarterback problem. 

So, the Lions may stay mainly on the ground with Bus¬ 
sey and Horace King. The running game also should be 
bolstered by first-round draft choice Keith Dorney, a 6' 5", 
265-pound tackle from Penn State. Coach Monte Clark 
calls Dorney the best offensive-line prospect he has ever 
seen. In the third round, Clark took 225-pound Bo Rob¬ 
inson, who broke Mercury Morris’ and Duane Thomas’ 
rushing records at West Texas State. If the offense can 
get within striking distance, Detroit can usually count on 
three points; inside 40 yards, Benny Ricardo led the NFC 
in 78 with 16 field goals in 18 tries. 

Alas, the Lion defense will make life difficult for the 
Lion offense. Detroit surrendered 300 points in 78. Led by 
the defensive rookie of the year, Al (Bubba) Baker, the 
Lions’ Silver Rush ranked second with 55 sacks, but the line¬ 
backing is weak and those good pass rush¬ 
ers don’t stop the run very well. The 
Lions also were frequently burned by 
long passes, so Clark is moving speedy 
Cornerback James Hunter to free safety. 

If TAMPA BAY had scored 21 
points a game in 1978, it would have won 
13 games—not five. Hoping to increase 
the Buccaneers’ point production. Coach 



Dorney: A mauler for the Lions. 


John McKay will call all the plays this season. In the past 
McKay wouldn’t have had much of a variety to call; he put 
so much emphasis on the running attack that in its three 
seasons Tampa Bay never developed a passing game. At 
least the Buccaneers now have someone who can go deep, 
in the person of second-round draft choice Gordon Jones 
of Pittsburgh. And, fortunately for McKay, Quarter¬ 
back Doug Williams is strong enough to ward off most 
of the masses that regularly overrun the Bucs’ pitiful 
pass blockers, although last year Williams suffered a bro¬ 
ken jaw when he was sacked. Williams has the range and ac¬ 
curacy of an M-16, but he throws the ball too hard—one 
reason that he completed only 37.6% of his passes. He 
must still learn to dump the ball off to his backs more 
deftly. 

The best receiver ampng the Tampa Bay running backs 
is Jerry Eckwood, a third-round draftee from Arkansas. He 
should see a lot of action alongside Ricky Bell, who could 
be a 1,000-yard runner if he can get through a season un¬ 
injured; in his first two years in the NFL, Bell missed seven 
of 30 games. The Bucks hope Outland Trophy winner Greg 
Roberts of Oklahoma will fill a hole at right guard and for¬ 
mer Defensive End Charley Hannah—John’s kid brother— 
will do the same at right tackle. 

No NFL team stops the run better than 
the Buccaneers, who use a 3-4 defense. 
Outside Linebacker David Lewis consis¬ 
tently shuts down opponents’ righthand¬ 
ed running attacks; on the other side, Lee 
Roy Selmon is probably the best defen¬ 
sive end in the NFL. 

—Joe Marshall 

CONTINUED 


Predicted Finish 

CHICAGO 8-8 
DETROIT 7-9 
GREEN BAY 7-9 
MINNESOTA 6-10 
TAMPA BAY 6-10 
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The competition has improved con¬ 
siderably, but LOS ANGELES 
should prevail for the seventh year 
in succession. More speed and a re¬ 
tooled offense promise to make the Rams more exciting, 
but unless scholarly Pat Haden earns an A-pIus at quar¬ 
terback, the thrills will be gone before the Super Bowl. 

Coach Ray Malavasi has revised the Rams’ offensive 
playbook, adding flexibility, audibles, explosiveness and a 
wide-open look to an attack once dominated by the four- 
yard rush. Just how explosive the new ofTense proves to 
be will depend on Haden, who studied under Joe Restic, 
the innovative Harvard coach, during training camp, and 
the staying power of the Ram running backs, who could 
have worked as extras in M'A'S'H a year ago. Injuries to 
Wendell Tyler (knee), Elvis Peacock (knee), and Lawrence 
McCutcheon (thigh) robbed the Rams of their backfield 
speed. Then John Cappelletti, who is more of a plodder, 
joined the wounded with a shoulder separation in the 
NFC championship game loss to Dallas. Cappelletti will 
miss the ’79 season, but the others are healthy. 

One back Malavasi especially hopes will stay healthy is 
second-round draftee Eddie Hill from Memphis State. Hill 
has the best pair of hands among the Ram ballcarriers, 
and his 4.6 speed will add a new dimension to the attack— 
if Haden can isolate him one-on-one. 

Critics claim the 5' 11", 180-pound Haden is unable to 
throw the ball over 1) 60 yards or 2) Harvey Martin’s 
head. Yet, in 34 starts for the Rams, Haden has walked 



Erxleben: A leg up for the Saints. 


off the field as the winning quar¬ 
terback 25 times. Thirteen of those 
victories came last year, when his 
rushing support consisted almost sole¬ 
ly of the burly warhorse Cullen Bryant. Haden is neither 
quick-footed in dropping back to pass nor especially nim¬ 
ble when escaping a blitz, but despite these and other hand¬ 
icaps he passed for 2,995 yards and 13 touchdowns. The 
index finger of his throwing hand, which was fractured in 
the Dallas playoff game, has healed, and he also should 
benefit from Restic’s instruction. 

Haden completed 50 passes to Willie Miller and 49 to 
Ron Jessie in 1978; he will have yet another outside tar¬ 
get this season in Preston Dennard, a second-year speed¬ 
ster with good hands. The Rams also have not one but 
two dependable tight ends, Terry Nelson and Charle Young. 

Guard Tom Mack is gone from the offensive line, where 
he played 13 seasons without missing a game, but Ma¬ 
lavasi is confident that veteran John Williams will be a 
capable replacement. Kicker Frank Corral, who led the 
NFL in scoring and won three games with last-second 
field goals, is another Ram asset. 

The team’s most imposing strength, however, is a de¬ 
fensive unit that ranked first in the NFL a year ago. Los 
Angeles had 47 sacks and 28 interceptions while limiting 
the opposition to 15.3 points per game, second best in the 
NFC, and there is no reason to expect any fall-off. Nolan 
Cromwell has taken over for Bill Simpson at free safety, 
but the rest of the unit is intact. 

With a little luck and an improved offensive line, NEW 
ORLEANS could be the surprise team of the division, 
with the first winning season in its 13-year history. In fin¬ 
ishing 7-9 last season, the Saints were in every game but 
one until late in the fourth quarter. Five of the losses 
were by six or fewer points. 

To improve a line that allowed 37 sacks and blocked so 
poorly that New Orleans had the third-worst rushing at¬ 
tack in the NFL, Coach Dick Nolan made an off-season 
trade with St. Louis for Tackle Roger Finnie. Nolan also 
is counting on the full recovery of Guard Conrad Dobler 
and Tackle Emanuel Zanders; early in ’78 each suffered a 
knee injury that required surgery. 

If the line approaches acceptable standards, and if Archie 
Manning has another banner year. New Orleans could make 
the playoffs as a wild-card entry. Outside the trenches, the 
Saints’ talent is impressive. Manning passed for 3,416 yards 
and 17 touchdowns a year ago, when his 61.8% completion 
rate was tops in the NFC, and his effectiveness will be even 
greater if the Saints can open holes for bullish running backs 
Tony Galbreath and Chuck Muncie. 

One of New Orleans’ major strengths is its receiver 
corps—deep threats Wes Chandler, Ike Harris and Tinker 
Owens, who among them accounted for 115 receptions, 
and Henry Childs, who led the NFC’s tight ends with 53 
receptions. Manning’s favorite target, though, is Galbreath, 
who caught 74 passes in ’78. 

On defense, the Saints improved from 27th in the NFL 
to 15th in their first season under Nolan, who installed 
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the Flex. In the first six games of 1978, New Orleans gave 
up an average of 24 points; in the last 10, the Saints yield¬ 
ed only 15 a game. 

One player who should have a big impact on the Saints' 
record is Russell Erxleben, the No. 1 draft choice from 
Texas, who is probably the best all-round kicker to enter 
the NFL since Ray Guy. Erxleben’s punts seem to hang 
forever, and his ability to kick the long field goal—in col¬ 
lege he booted 11 of 50 yards or more—will give New Or¬ 
leans a chance to win the kind of cliffhanger it usually 
lost last season. 

The ATLANTA Falcons were the Cardiac Kids of 1978, 
gaining six of their nine wins in the last two minutes— 
and four in the final 10 seconds. For a team which had 
been a consistent loser since entering the league in 1966. 
the experience was heartening. 

The same cannot be said of the Falcons’ prospects for 
’79. Neither the draft choices nor the players obtained in 
trades have alleviated the shortcomings of last season, 
chief among them being the lack of a topflight running 
back. Coach Leeman Bennett hoped a draftee would fill 
that need, but all the can’t-miss prospects were gone by 
the time that the Falcons picked. 

To upgrade a rushing attack that was only one notch 
above the NFL’s worst, Bennett is wistfully counting on 
improvement from a number of veterans, especially Bub- 
ba Bean. Bennett also needs a stronger and more con¬ 
sistent performance from his offensive line, which gave up 
a league-leading 56 sacks in ’78. USC’s Pat Howell, a rook¬ 
ie who once finished second in a screen test for the title 
role in the TV show The Incredible Hulk , has been im¬ 
pressive at guard and may start. 

At quarterback, Steve Bartkowski can be as good as any in 
the division, but injuries, particularly to his right knee, have 
limited him to appearances in just 38 of a possible 58 games 
during his four-year career. “I look around now,” he says, 
‘and I see only one other guy on offense who has more years 
here than I do, so it’s time for me to take a leadership role, to 
be the guy who makes things happen.” 

Another trouble spot for Atlanta’s offense is wide re¬ 
ceiver, where Alfred Jenkins is the only deep threat. Side¬ 
lined all of last season with a broken collarbone, Jenkins 
cracked it again in a May mini-camp and is still recov¬ 
ering. All in all, considering the Falcons’ shortcomings on 
offense, their main scoring threat may continue to be Tim 
Mazzetti, the kicking, bartender who joined the club as a 
free agent after six games and provided the margin of vic¬ 
tory in six games. 

Atlanta’s long suit is its defense. Nicknamed “The Grits 
Blitz,” the Front Seven, led by Linebacker Greg Brezina, 
had 47 sacks in 1978 and could be even 
better now with the addition of No. 1 
draftee Don Smith, a 6'5", 248-pound 
defensive end from Miami. But a likely li¬ 
ability is an aging secondary, which must 
play man-to-man more often than any 
other NFL unit to compensate for the 
blitzing linebackers. 



Walsh: A passing fancy for the 49ers. 


“We’ve got to be very careful,” Bennett says. “For two 
years we’ve had some moderate success compared to what 
had been here in the past. The tendency is to slack off a little 
bit, or say, ‘Well, we’re good enough now to go ahead and 
win without workingtoo hard,’ and we’re not there yet.” 

Neither are the SAN FRANCISCO 49ers, though a 
happier season than 1978’s 2-14 is likely in the Bay Area 
now that Bill Walsh has replaced Joe Thomas—the NFL’s 
answer to Captain Bligh—as master of the 49ers’ fate. Along 
with his low-key manner and a disdain for such Thomas tac¬ 
tics as wholesale firings and passing the buck, Walsh brings 
impressive credentials to his jobs as head coach and gen¬ 
eral manager. During 10 years as an assistant coach for 
three teams and two seasons as head coach at Stanford, 
Walsh demonstrated that he has few peers in the art of de¬ 
veloping throwing quarterbacks. Walsh’s mastery will be 
tested as he tries to turn Steve DeBerg, who threw for only 
eight touchdowns a year ago, and rookie Joe Montana from 
Notre Dame into first-rate NFL passers. 

O. J. Simpson, who has run through more airports than 
defenses the past two seasons, has announced that this one 
will be his last, and while Jim Brown’s career rushing rec¬ 
ord is out of O.J.’s reach (he’d need to run for 1,537 
yards), a superb finish is not—if his sore left knee comes 
around. However, Simpson did not play during the exhibi¬ 
tion season. And the death of his 23- 
month-old daughter on Sunday further 
clouds his future. 

Says Walsh, “I’m confident we’ll 
double our number of victories this year, 
and not even the oil companies are do¬ 
ing that.” 

—Ron Reid 

CONTINUED 


Predicted Finish 


LOS ANGELES 12-4 
NEW ORLEANS 9-7 
ATLANTA 8-8 
SAN FRANCISCO 3-13 
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by PAUL ZIMMERMAN 


SCOUTING THE NFL BROADCASTERS 



ABC has a new man in the booth. Fran Tar- 
kenton, with a nickname designed to set him 
apart from mere mortals—Sir Francis. NBC 
and CBS are both bragging about their off¬ 
season trade. Curt Gowdy to CBS for Don 
Criqui. with a sound man to be named later. 
CBS' cut list from 78 would look sensational 
on the waiver wire—John Unitas, Jim Brown 
and Nick Buoniconti—and NRC can almost 
match it with its own cuts, Paul Warfield and 
Ed Podolak. 

The TV networks are ready for the 79 NFL 
season, and the fresh new face is Tarkenton, 
who simply wowed 'em in his first action at 
the Hall of Fame game. He displayed a will¬ 
ingness to knock—mostly quarterbacks, from 
Ken Stabler down to Raider sub David 
Humm—and most of the time he did it with 
flair, e.g., “Too late, too high and too wide, 
which means incomplete.” 

“I like the way Sir Francis talks—right on 
the line.” said Howard Cosell, beaming in the 
manner of a proud papa who parades a sleepy 
child out to recite Invictus to the dinner 
guests. 

But in the next two ABC exhibition-game 
telecasts, Tarkenton pulled in his horns. He 
had fired some heavy shots in that first game, 
claiming, for instance, that a missed Cliff 
Branch block had cost Oakland teammate Art 
Whittington a 19-yard touchdown run. I re¬ 
ran the tapes of that play. Dallas’ Bob Breu- 
nig was closing fast on Whittington, narrow¬ 


ing the sideline angle, and 
it is extremely doubtful 
that Whittington would 
have scored. Maybe in 
light of that sort of thing 
someone told Sir Francis 
to ease off a little—at least 
for a while. 

Tarkenton’s presence in 
the ABC booth—he will 
work six regular-season 
games, with Don Mere¬ 
dith handling the other 
10—has lent a more seri¬ 
ous tone to the presen¬ 
tation. Less banter. No 
“who” vs. “whom” de¬ 
bates. But the criticism 
I’ve always had of the 
ABC crew still holds. Rec¬ 
itation replaces information. Not enough at¬ 
tention is paid to which players actually are 
on the field. 

When Cowboy Strong Safety Charlie Wa¬ 
ters went down with a knee injury in the sec¬ 
ond quarter of the Seattle game, Frank Gif¬ 
ford remarked, “I would suspect we’d see 
Randy Hughes.” Hughes had started the game 
at free safety and played all the way. and Cliff 
Harris was the new man on the field. 

In the past, ABC has brushed off such crit¬ 
icisms as mere carping. The network feels that 
it’s the magic in the booth that generates the 
ratings (which, incidentally, last season were 
the third lowest in the nine years of Monday 
Night Football ). I disagree. I think it’s the 
time slot, plus the attractiveness of the games, 
plus the technical excellence of the video 
work. ABC regularly uses 10 cameras; NBC 
and CBS generally deploy six, although they 
will go as high as 15 for a Super Bowl. 

Personally, I prefer to watch ABC with the 
sound turned off and the radio turned on. 
Never did this reap as many dividends as it 
did last season, when Hank Stram worked a 
double shift: he did Sunday NFL telecasts on 
CBS and the Monday night color for CBS 
radio. Stram reports quickly and in depth, 
and he throws in enough snappers to keep 
things lively. 

I can still remember Stram calling prac¬ 
tically every one of the Vikings’ plays against 
the Bears in a Sunday night game last year. 


Jack Buck, the play-by-play man, who nor¬ 
mally would trumpet such expertise, seemed 
to back off. I think he was scared that Stram 
had stolen Bud Grant’s game plan. Stram will 
even analyze a play for you before he has 
looked at the replay. 

Stram and the newly acquired Gowdy 
will operate as CBS’ No. 3 team. No. 2 is 
Vin Scully-George Allen, freed from last 
year’s three-men-in-the-booth experiment 
that didn’t work. Jim Brown (“Isn’t that so, 
coach?”) has been turned loose. The No. I 
team remains Pat Summerall and Tom Brook- 
shier. Comfortable. Time-tested. No. 4. Lind¬ 
sey Nelson-Paul Hornung, dropped a notch 
from its No. 3 slot of last season, and suf¬ 
fers from Hornung’s lack of homework. His 
one-liners just don’t do it. The fresh new 
face on CBS is John Madden, the former Oak¬ 
land coach, who will serve as an analyst on 
a number of regional telecasts. 

NBC leads off with the very solid twosome 
of Dick Enbcrg and Merlin Olsen. Olsen was 
obviously advised by the network to gel away 
from the intensely analytical style of his rook¬ 
ie season in 1977 and became a more out¬ 
going personality in 78. Few color men work 
harder. I especially like two things about his 
approach: he doesn’t shoot for the cheap one- 
liners—“They hired me as a color man, not a 
comedian,” he says—and he tries to keep his 
between-plays comments fairly tight. I can’t 
handle the rambling monologues that are in¬ 
terrupted by the action on the field—“I’ll get 
back to my story right after this play.” 

No. 2 for NBC is the new team of Jim 
Simpson and John Brodie. Charlie Jones and 
Len Dawson are No. 3, and for me they are a 
very easy listen, because they hark back to 
old AFL days—and so do I. 

The fresh new team on NBC is the No. 4 
unit of Criqui and BobTrumpy. Trumpy, who 
steps up from last year’s No. 5 crew, is a com¬ 
er whose flashes of insight often jolt you. For 
instance, when a TD was erased by an illegal 
pick in a Houston-Cincinnati game, Trumpy 
had this rare infraction nailed before the of¬ 
ficial’s flag hit the ground. And in the same 
game he provided this punchy capsule on the 
Bengals: “A very, very talented team; there’s 
just something haywire upstairs.” 

That’s the lineup for 79. Keep watching 
the waiver lists. END 
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by Frank Deford 


BASEBALL 


Another hit sound in 
Music City U.S.A. 

Conway Twitty’s minor league team is 
humming at the gate and in the field 


I n the early 1950s the 
best professional base¬ 
ball prospect around Hel¬ 
ena, Ark. was a kid 
named Harold Jenkins 
who came from across 
the big river, down in Fri¬ 
ars Point, Miss. Jenkins 
busted up local pitching, 
hitting around .450, and 
the Phillies’ bird dog of¬ 
fered him a contract, 
which the kid was going to sign—but his 
draft board snapped him up instead. Jen¬ 
kins played service ball, and after his dis¬ 
charge he was again ready to sign with 
the Phillies, until one day when he was 
listening to the radio he heard another 
Mississippi country boy, name of Pres¬ 
ley, from out of Tupelo, sing a song called 
That's AM Right Mamma, and he said to 
himself, “I can do that.” Jenkins had been 
singing and strumming a guitar since he 
was four. He had also done some free¬ 
lance preaching at Baptist revivals, so he 
knew his way around a stage as well as 
he did a baseball diamond. He had him¬ 
self a pompadour and a gritty-growly 
kind of voice, and on a slow afternoon 
he picked up a road map and saw the 
towns Conway, Ark. and Twitty, Texas. 
Perhaps this explains why the Phillies 
haven’t won a pennant in all these years. 

Conway Twitty has become, of course, 
one of country music’s most durable per¬ 
formers. During one 10-year stretch, 
every recording he made—33 in a row— 
climbed to No. 1 on the country charts. 
Twitty sticks to the basics, to his spe¬ 
cialty. He doesn’t flirt much with TV or 
Vegas; he doesn’t party or drink spirits. 
He has stayed with the same wife for 22 
years, and he stayed with the same lubed 
hairstyle, too, until he modified it a few 
months ago after making an agonizing 
policy decision. Baseball was the sport 
he always stayed close to. It’s the every¬ 
day game at which the fans can still buy 
general admission, drink beer and argue 
strategy. Baseball is a lot like country mu¬ 
sic because the themes concern the pro¬ 
saic struggles of life. One way or anoth¬ 
er, every country song is about taking a 
good lead. 


A few years ago, a man named Larry 
Schmittou came out to Twitty’s big house 
on a lake in Nashville. Schmittou was 
the baseball coach at Vanderbilt and a re¬ 
cruiter for the football team, but the 
NCAA had cut back on football staff 
numbers, so now he was out of a side 
job and was looking for something else 
to do. His idea was to bring minor league 
ball back to Nashville, which had been 
without a franchise since 1963. 

A great many sensible moneyed peo¬ 
ple in Music City U.S.A. turned Schmit¬ 
tou down. Among the necessities Nash¬ 
ville lacked was a stadium. But Twitty 
liked what Schmittou had to say, even 
though his financial guys thought he was 
crazy. The advisers patronized the sing¬ 
er by telling him he might buy a tiny 
piece of the club just so he could say he 
was an owner and wear a cap. Twitty re¬ 
plied that he was sorry, that he believed 
in baseball and that he was going to buy 
Schmittou his team for Music City. 

In the end, Twitty only had to spring 
for 20%, because after word got out that 
he was in, shares sold like a hit record. 
Twitty also dragooned songwriter L. E. 
White and singer Cal Smith into the en¬ 
terprise, making them write out checks 
before he would reveal what they were 
buying. Schmittou took over as manag¬ 
ing partner and landed a franchise in the 
Double A Southern Association. The 
owners built an 8,800-seat stadium, and 
the fans named the team the Sounds and 
helped sod the field the night before the 
1978 opener. The team finished ninth. 

But here is the flip side. The Sounds 
drew 380,159 paying customers, easily 
the most in the minors and in that part 
of the majors that embraces Oakland, 


Calif. And the Sounds 
made more than $300,- 
000, a lot of money for 
bush league ball. Why, a 
man fishing for a phrase 
could say it was only 
make believe. 

Well, the Sounds are 
making a different kind 
of music in Nashville this 
year: the team is now in 
first place and the finan¬ 
cial tune is even sweeter. The partners re¬ 
invested last year’s profits, increasing the 
capacity of Greer Stadium to 13,500. 
Crowds as large as 20,000 have shown 
up, overflowing onto the warning track 
and all but repaying the $2 million in¬ 
vestment. Unless bad weather between 
now and season’s end spoils things, Nash¬ 
ville will beat the alllime minor league at¬ 
tendance record of 467,800, which the 
Triple A Hawaiian Islanders attracted in 
1970. As the head of the Music City 
Chamber of Commerce might verbalize: 
I’ve never been this far before. 

In Twitty’s opinion, credit for the as¬ 
tonishing attendance belongs primarily 
to Schmittou. ‘‘I don’t want any thanks, 
because this really helps fill my cup,” 
Twitty says. “Being able to watch my 
own baseball team in my own city is go¬ 
ing to add 10 years to my life. All I take 
credit for is being smart enough to see 
Larry’s capabilities.” 

Schmittou is 39 and a native of Nash¬ 
ville. He’s known around town as Smo- 
key, and like most Smokeys, he is a nice, 
big, open fellow. He is also very thor¬ 
ough. Before he started approaching po¬ 
tential backers, he had commissioned a 
market survey. Later he visited minor 
league teams—successful and otherwise. 
His promotional ideas appear to be 
boundless. Nary a game goes by that 
Schmittou doesn’t have something work¬ 
ing. When a local newspaper recently 
wanted to photograph a kid wearing all 
the items the Sounds had given away so 
far this season, Schmittou replied, “Sor¬ 
ry, you’ll need three kids for that.” 

Some nights the Sounds give away a 
used car every inning. If the team scores 
in a designated inning, the price of eat- 
continued 
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BASEBALL ontinucd 


ables is cui in half. The render-unio de¬ 
partment: on the Sabbath a church pro¬ 
gram can be exchanged for a half-price 
ticket. Pretty young things in shorts and 
halters usher patrons and clean ofT the 
bases. You can answer the trivia ques¬ 
tion on the scoreboard and win a prize. 
Several times the winner has been Drew 
Alexander, who goes to the games with 
his father Lamar, the governor. There are 
discount nights for senior citizens and 
for teens, as well as for men and ladies— 
which takes in just about everybody in 
Nashville except fora few gentlemen and 
women. And hey, teeners, on your nights, 
a local radio station gives away record al¬ 
bums every 92 seconds. There are also J u- 
nior Sounds nights. There are Victory 
Nights, on which a Sounds win will get 
you back in on the cuff to see another 
game. And moving right along: Break the 
Bank Night. Back Pack Night. Disco 
Night. Tote Bag Day. Gym Bag Night. 
Baseball-Hot Dog-Apple Pie-and-Chev- 
rolet Night. Poncho Night. Picture Day. 
Frisbee Night and so on and so forth. 

Schmittou himself patrols the prem¬ 
ises. soliciting fan reaction. "We just cop¬ 
ied country music.” Schmittou says. “We 
have a script each night, a complete 
show.” There is, as you might expect, a 
Country Music Night, too. 

Twitty is there just about every eve¬ 
ning that he and the Twitty Birds are 
not on the road. Like most fans who come 
to Greer Stadium, he tends to eat too 
much. One out of every three Sounds 
rooters buys a Red Hot. compared to one 
out of four in other ball parks. Schmit- 
tou is so devoted to the concessions that 
he has put his wife. Shirley, in charge of 
them, and he has his four oldest chil¬ 
dren helping prepare the specialties. 
Three different kinds of grilled hot dogs 
are available: the regular, the super and 
the Big Red Smokey, The Sounds pre¬ 
pare their own pizza. Schmittou origi¬ 
nated the practice, now common, of sell¬ 
ing ice cream replicas of miniature major 
league batting helmets. “A healthy kid 
can cat his way through a whole divi¬ 
sion in a night," he says. Beer vendors 
are sent to a special school to learn how 
to pour a proper head, and the school¬ 
ing must pay off because good ones can 
make $100 a game. Nashville! magazine, 
while no Guide Michclin, has nonethe¬ 
less given Greer Stadium highest culi¬ 
nary honors, calling it "the most success¬ 
ful restaurant in town.” and declaring 
that “cuisine alone makes it worth going 



Twitty (above) is having a ball as an owner 
because Schmittou (below left) and Romenesko 
are on the ball m Nashville and Greensboro 



to a game.” The Sounds cleared $ 150.000 
on concessions last year. "Why no big 
league club runs its own concessions is 
beyond me." Schmittou says. 

The Sounds make money even when 
they are trying to lose it. This year the 
franchise decided to host the NAIA base¬ 
ball tournament, figuring the losses would 
make a nice write-off. The plan fell 
through when a college named Grand 
Canyon won its regional. It seems that 
some of the Grand Canyon players, in 
the time-honored tradition, took a few 
sips of champagne to celebrate. But be¬ 
cause Grand Canyon is a Baptist college, 
the administration ruled that the team, 
sullied by the grape as it was, could not 
go on to Nashville. So at the last minute 
the NAIA invited David Lipscomb, a 
small Nashville college, to fill in for 
Grand Canyon. David Lipscomb won the 
tournament, drawing such good crowds 
that the Sounds were forced to pocket 
eight grand. 

This provides additional evidence to 
support Schmittou's contention that 
Nashville is an outstanding baseball 
town. This has been true since the days 
of Sulphur Dell, one of the most famous 
ball parks in America. As a quaint local 
attraction. Sulphur Dell was second only 
to Rynum Auditorium, where the Grand 
Ole Opry was located. Long the home of 
the Nashville Vols, Sul¬ 
phur Dell was jammed 
into a city block, with 
most of right field con¬ 
sisting of a steep hill that 
rose to meet the fence a 
mere 265 feet from home 
plate. But the Vols were 
supported well in their 
crooked little emporium. 

Amateur baseball usually 
thrived in Nashville, too. 

In fact, given this her¬ 
itage. the success of the 
Sounds and Smokey's 
natural optimism, there 
are already rumblings 
that Music City is wor¬ 
thy of a major league 
franchise. The Nashville 
metropolitan area has a 
population of 761.000, 
half a million fewer than 
the Kansas City area, 
which is the smallest in 
the majors. 

But there arc other 
facts to consider. Nash- 
continucd 
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ville is a well-heeled city, with low un¬ 
employment. Almost a million and a half 
people live within 100 miles of Greer Sta¬ 
dium. and Nashville is the ideal state cap¬ 
ital. located smack in the center of Ten¬ 
nessee and accessible by Interstate to 
citizens of Memphis, Knoxville and 
Chattanooga. 

Most important, with the Opry and 
the country music recording industry. 
Nashville is a celebrity city vital far be¬ 
yond its size. Opryland. the giant theme 
park, attracts nearly 20.000 visitors a day 
and is glibly known as “the fifth largest 
city in Tennessee.” Yet apart from Op¬ 
ryland and various other country quasi- 
shrines. there is little else to occupy the 
wide-eyed tourists who flood Music City, 
anxious to leave money behind in the me¬ 
tropolis of their dreams. 

Country fans are terribly loyal folks, 
and, as the music's adult themes indi¬ 
cate, they tend to be grown up, heads of 
families—the ideal sort of long-term sup¬ 
porters to nurture a ball club. Rock fans 
do not a franchise make. If big country 
stars like Twitty owned a major league 
Sounds’ franchise, one could visualize its 
becoming the favored team of country 
music fans all over the U.S.—as the 
Dodgers were once a national team for 
blacks and as Notre Dame still is for Ro¬ 
man Catholics. Because Greer Stadium 
is patterned after the Texas Rangers’ 
park, it could easily be expanded to ma¬ 
jor league size should the bigs ever want 
to take a flyer on little Music City. 

In the meantime, Nashville cannot rest 
on its laurels. Greensboro, North Car¬ 
olina. is suddenly challenging it as the na¬ 
tion’s top minor league town. Greens¬ 
boro had been without professional 
baseball for a decade when the Hornets 
arrived this spring, under the direction 
of a former umpire named Tom Romen- 
esko. The Class A ball club is on its way 
to drawing 170,000, which would exceed 
Greensboro's population and perhaps 
make Romenesko the choice to succeed 
Schmittou as The Sporting News Minor 
League Executive of the Year. 

There is a kicker, though. It just so 
happens that the Hornets are owned by 
... ta-daa ... the Nashville Sounds. 
Schmittou sold the Greensboro city fa¬ 
thers on his ideas, chose Romenesko. and 
then helped him apply the same prin¬ 
ciples that have worked in Nashville. 
Well, hello, dariin’. it looks like Mr. Twit¬ 
ty is building himself the world's first 
minor league empire. 


THE WEEK 

(August 19-25) 

by JIM KAPLAN 


Ml \A/rCT San Diego's problems 
ML VVL.OI are not limited to those 
of fined owner Ray Kroc (page 13). As the Pa¬ 
dres lost four of six. Gaylord Perry dropped 
his fifth straight decision, slugger Dave Win¬ 
field extended a batting slump to 6 for 55, 
and Rollie Fingers failed to preserve a ninth- 
inning lead in a game the Padres lost to Pitts¬ 
burgh 10 innings later. Indeed, the team's best 
player was little-noted Outfielder Jim Wil¬ 
helm. who batted .450. 

The Dodgers' best player was Third Base- 
man Ron Cey, who had a three-run homer in 
a 4-2 win over Chicago. No less a fielder 
than he is a hitter. Cey has only six errors in 
115 games. “I'm making all the plays—bare¬ 
handed pickups, hard grounders, bad hops, 
quick throws." he said, pleading his case for 
his first Gold Glove. “Oftentimes the award 
is based on a player’s reputation rather than 
performance.” 

In the same game Don Sutton struck out 
six men and became only the 15th pitcher to 
reach 2,500 strikeouts, but the feat was soured 
by the familiar charge that he was throwing 
"doctored" baseballs. Home plate umpire 
Terry Tate examined Sutton’s glove in the 
sixth inning and then asked him to “towel” 
down. “I had pine tar on my hands,” said Sut¬ 
ton. “I got it batting. All us good hitters use 


pine tar.” 

Cincinnati (page 26) won five of six as 
Dave Collins batted .565, and Tom Seaver 
moved into fifth place on the career strikeout 
list with No. 2,856. The Reds advanced so 
close to Houston (3-3) that the Astros need¬ 
ed a Saturday night victory over Philadelphia 
to maintain the division lead. Pitcher Joe 
Niekro was up to the task, getting the win¬ 
ning hit and his 18th victory as Houston beat 
the Phillies 3-1. 

The Giants (2-4) were again mired in tur¬ 
moil. When Shortstop Roger Metzger criti¬ 
cized Pitcher Ed Whitson’s poor bunting. 
Whitson responded by slugging Metzger over 
the eye. The San Francisco Chronicle added 
to the tumult by asking citizens in a telephone 
poll. “Should IManagerJ Joe AJtobelli Be 
Fired?" Fifty-six percent of the respondees 
said yes. 

When Phil Niekro beat the Phillies 5-2 
for his 16th win. Atlanta (3-2) Manager Bob¬ 
by Cox was asked, “Can you remember the 
last time you guys won when Niekro wasn’t 
the pitcher?” 

"No, I can't,” said Cox. “When was it?” 

Answer: Two weeks before. 


HOUS 73-56 CIN 73-57 LA 59-69 
SF 59-70 SO 55-75 ATL 50-78 


IV11 f A QT A team knows it is hav- 
ML L/iO I ing a bad week when it 
loses five of six games and it has to “win” its 
sole victory three times to get credit for it. 
That's exactly what happened to New York. 
With two outs, nobody on and the Mets lead¬ 
ing 5-0 in the ninth, Houston’s Jeff Leonard 
flied out to center. But third base umpire 
Doug Harvey gave Leonard another swing, 
ruling that Met Shortstop Frank Taveras had 
called for time before the pitch. Given a sec¬ 
ond chance, Leonard singled, but that drew 
a protest from New York Manager Joe Tor¬ 
re. Torre argued that Leonard’s at bat didn’t 
count because the Mets didn't have nine play¬ 
ers on the field. The missing man was First 
Baseman Ed Kranepool. who thought the 
game had ended on Leonard’s fly ball and 
had retired to the clubhouse. When the um¬ 
pires agreed with Torre, Houston manager 
Bill Virdon protested. He said it was the um¬ 
pires’ fault that the game had resumed with 
Kranepool absent, and that the Astros should 
not be punished for the umps’ mistake. The 
umpires disagreed. In his third at bat Leon¬ 
ard again died out to end the game for the sec¬ 
ond time. 

Well, not really. National League President 
Chub Feeney, who had watched all this from 
the stands, upheld Virdon's protest and or¬ 
dered the game resumed the following eve¬ 
ning, with Leonard on first. The next batter, 
Jose Cruz, grounded out to end the game a 
third time. This time the result stuck. How¬ 
ever, the Mets inserted second-game starter 
Kevin Kobe! to pitch the final out. depriving 
Pete Falcone of a shutout. 

Another one the Mets didn’t let get away 
was Centerfielder Lee Mazzilli. who signed a 
four-year contract extension worth an esti¬ 
mated $2.5 million. The Mets also agreed to 
hear Mazzilli’s advice on player deals. He thus 
may be the first big-leaguer to join the ranks 
of management while still a player. 

Another unusual situation occurred dur¬ 
ing a game between St. Louis (5-1) and San 
Francisco. With his team leading 1-0. the 
Cards’ Keith Hernandez doubled to open the 
sixth. One out later. Tony Scott grounded to 
Second Baseman Joe Strain, who threw to 
First Baseman Willie McCovey. Umpire Fred 
Brocklander called Scon out, but when Scott 


ran into McCovey’s glove, the ball popped 
loose and Hernandez scored on McCovey’s 
error. St. Louis went on to win 4-0. In their 
other victories, the Cardinals beat the Padres 
6-3 on Silvio Martinez’ complete game and 
8-5 behind Hernandez' four hits, and the 
Dodgers 12-5 on Garry Templeton’s four 
RBIs and 5-4 on Ken Reitz’ sacrifice fly. 

The durable Pirates 14-2) won two mar¬ 
athon games, defeating the Padres 4-3 in 19 
innings and the Giants 6-5 in a rain-delayed 
game that took six hours. In the first victory, 
Tim Foli’s game-winning single-atoned for the 
spotty performance of six Pirate pitchers, who 
yielded 14 walks. The week also featured Dave 
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Parker's 1.000th major league base hit. 

Bruce Sutter saved two games, including 
the 100th of his career, to give the Cubs a 
3-3 week. They might have gone 4-2 had 
Ken Henderson not lost Mike Ivie’s bases- 
loaded drive in the sun. The misplay gave 
the Giants a 5-2 victory. Thanks to Steve 
Carlton, the Phillies (2-4) avoided a winless 
week. Carlton beat the Astros 3-2 and 5—3. 
helping himself in the second game with two 
RBIs. In his last four starts, Carlton has 
pitched 36'/j innings and allowed just 18 hits 
and 10 earned runs. But in between his two 
victories, the Phillies lost three straight to the 
lowly Braves. "When I get frustrated. I chop 
wood," said owner Ruly Carpenter. “That’s 
the one good thing that's happened this year. 
Fuel costs are up. but at least I’ve got plenty 
of wood.” 

Montreal's Bill Lee was warmed by suc¬ 
cess. He beat the Braves 5-1 and 2-0, yield¬ 
ing nine hits in 13‘/j innings, to give the Expos 
a 3-2 week. Lee has a 3-0 record and an 
0.96 ERA against Atlanta. 

PITT 74-53 MONT 69-53 CHI 68-57 
ST. L 67-59 PHIL 65-63 NY 51 -73 

A I \A/LQT A tornado was brewing 
ML VVELOI in Kansas City, as the 
third-place Royals took four of six and began 
to look like the division's best team. The Roy¬ 
als had a couple of whirlwinds in Leftfielder 
Willie Wilson and rookie Pitcher Craig 
Chamberlain. Wilson, who’s got all kinds of 
wheels, helped beat the Orioles 11-7 with a 
10th inning, bases-loaded triple and then de¬ 
feated the Red Sox singlehandedly with a first- 
inning, inside-the-park homer that accounted 
for the game’s only run and a run-saving 
throw to the plate. The homer was Wilson's 
fifth of the year; four have been inside the 
park. In another win over Boston, Wilson 
scored two runs, both after stealing second. 
Chamberlain, 22, got his third victory in three 
major league starts, beating the Red Sox 4-2 
by throwing fastballs 95% of the time. In fact. 
Royal Catcher Darrell Porter faulted himself 
for ordering up anything else. "They were hit¬ 
ting his curve early in the game." Porter said. 
"Then I thought. ‘Darrell, you nut. this guy 
throws heat, so let's go back to the fastball.' 
He’s uncanny. He knows when to take a little 
off his fastball and when to put a little more 
zip on it." Said Boston’s Fred Lynn, "I can't 
remember a game when I struck out twice 
on fastballs." 

The Royals had first-place California (3-3) 
and second-place Minnesota (3-3) running 
scared. The Angels’ problems were obscured 
by the most one-sided game of the 1979 sea¬ 
son—a 24-2 pasting of Toronto in which Don 
Baylor had a grand slam and a (hree-run ho¬ 
mer. But there were problems. The pitching 
collapsed as the Angels lost to Cleveland 12-7 
and 13-3. The latter was a particularly gall¬ 
ing defeat because Nolan Ryan gave up five 
continued 
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II you d like to know why iron is murderous to whiskey write us here at the Distillery 


FOLKS WHO WORK AT JACK DANIEL’S 
go out of their way to drink the cool water 
from our own Cave Spring. 


We only have two fountains. But folks could 
be working at the farthest warehouse and still 
find an excuse for getting by one of them. So 
we know our water is good for drinking, ra 
We also know it’s good for Jack Daniel’s.31 
You see, it’s completely iron-free — and 
iron is a natural enemy of good whiskey. 

A sip of Jack Daniel’s, we believe, 
will tell you why we all appreciate 
our iron-free spring. 



Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery. 

Lem Motlow, Prop. Inc. Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop 361). Tennessee 37352 
Placed m the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 




BASEBALL continued 


hits and six runs in 3'/$ innings. The Angels 
are 16-20 since the All-Star break and have 
blown leads in 13 of the losses. Minnesota’s 
mediocre record overshadowed Ken Lan- 
dreaux’ .500 hitting, Jerry Koosman’s 16th 
and 17th wins and Roger Erickson’s first vic¬ 
tory since last September. 

The division’s hottest team was Seattle 
(5-1). which swept three from Toronto and 
is eyeing a fifth-place finish. Mike Parrott had 
two compictc-gamc victories, becoming the 
club’s second 12-game winner ever, and Wil¬ 
lie Horton batted .400. The only bad news 
was Floyd Bannister’s 5-2 loss in Detroit. 
Bannister has not won on the road since Sept. 
29. 1977. In fact, he has not won outdoors 
since then cither, because Seattle, like Ban¬ 
nister's previous team. Houston, plays its 
home games under a dome. Anticipating Mr. 
Inside’s next start in Cleveland. Manager Dar¬ 
rell Johnson said. “I'm thinking seriously of 
finding an old Barnum & Bailey circus tent 
to throw over the stadium and make Floyd 
think he’s indoors.” 

Chicago (2-3) could use a tent. too. The 
umpires canceled two consecutive games with 
the Orioles because a combination of heavy 
rain and two rock concerts had made Co- 
miskey Park unplayable. Baltimore General 
Manager Hank Peters blasted White Sox own¬ 
er Bill Veeck for “lunacy” in scheduling the 


concerts. Outfielder Chet Lemon went 
AWOL before a doubleheader in Milwaukee 
for what seemed to be insufficient reasons. 
He was upset because two players were al¬ 
lowed to hit ahead of him during batting prac¬ 
tice and because teammates had been ribbing 
him about his poor base running. After Veeck 
had a fatherly talk with him about his walk¬ 
out and fined him a day’s wages. Lemon re¬ 
turned to the lineup and singled home the 
winning run against the Brewers. 

Oakland won three of seven, including a bi¬ 
zarre 8-6 game with Cleveland. Pitcher Rick 
Langford gave up six runs in the first third of 
an inning and seemed headed for an early 
shower, but Manager Jim Marshall left him 
in the game. After all, the A’s had scored 
three runs in their half of the inning, and 
Langford is the club’s best pitcher. He proved 
it by throwing one-hit shutout ball over the 
last 8 j /j innings. 

Manager Pat Corrales of Texas (1-5) wasn’t 
as lucky. The Rangers were leading Milwau¬ 
kee 3-2 with one out in the ninth and the 
tying run on base. The batter was lefthanded 
Ben Oglivie. Corrales had three choices: leave 
in righthander Doc Medich. or summon ei¬ 
ther lefthanded Sparky Lyle (4-7. 3.50 ERA. 
10 saves) or righthanded bullpen ace Jim Kern 
(10-4. 1.40 ERA. 20 saves). Corrales decided 
to go by the book, which says a lefthanded 


pitcher should always be brought in against a 
lefthanded batter. Corrales called for Lyle, 
who promptly gave up a game-losing homer 
to Oglivie. 

CAL 71-58 MINN 67-60 KC 67-61 TEX 62-67 
CHI 56-71 SEA 55-74 OAK 41-89 

AI PA QT ^ oston (1 was 8 euin 8 

r\L_ L_r\0 I squeezed—from above, 
from below and from within. The second- 
place Red Sox lost four of five at Minnesota 
and Kansas City to fall six behind league-lead¬ 
ing Baltimore and only two ahead of third- 
place Milwaukee in the AILC (All-Important 
Loss Column). At various times the Sox were 
down to their fifth second baseman (Stan 
Papi) and sixth catcher (Larry Wolfe). Rook¬ 
ie Gary Allenson, who did most of the catch¬ 
ing. made a costly mistake in a loss to the 
White Sox when he held on to the ball too 
long and allowed Ralph Garr to escape a run¬ 
down. Garr subsequently scored the winning 
run. Shortstop Rick Burleson wondered if 
first-string Catcher Carlton Fisk, out with el¬ 
bow problems, was malingering. “Maybe he 
should go out there and try rolling the ball to 
second base,” Burleson said. “We busted our 
butts for 125 games. If he can’t play, why is 
he on the active list? What’s going on?” 

In Milwaukee, plenty was going on. and 


Updating a tradition. Saddles and Bucks by Bass. 



Neiv lightweight saddles and bucks are back in the spotlight as fashion standouts for Fall. And Bass has 
them. Fine crafted detail. Soft, durable leather uppers on a cushiony crepe sole. With 
detachable kiltie. Six colors to add a spark to your new wardrobe. Designed for the 
comfortable casual elegance of tweeds and khakis. Where finer men's shoes are shown. 

G.H. Bass and Co.. Wilton. ME 04294 • Shoemakers to America for 103 years. 





most of it was good. The Brewers won six of 
seven as Mike Caldwell pitched two complete- 
game victories and Ben Oglivie and Gorman 
Thomas each homered twice. “1 feel we can 
win,” said General Manager Harry Dalton. 
“We're playing every game as if there’s a 
championship riding on it.” The Brewers have 
won 12 of their last 14 and have gained five 
games on Baltimore. Nonetheless, the Ori¬ 
oles (2-2) were bubbling with goodwill. Ken 
Singleton homered during Mike Flanagan's 
3-0 win over Texas. It was Singleton’s 31st 
homer overall and 14th with Flanagan pitch¬ 
ing. “I think if Mike was a short reliever and 
pitched in 65 games, I might challenge the 
Babe,” Singleton said. Reliever Don Stan- 


PLAYEROFTHEWEEK 

WILLIE WILSON: The Kansas City leftfielder 
batted .440, had two game-winning hits, 
scored nine runs and stole seven bases, run¬ 
ning his season total to a club-record 59. He 
has a streak of 19 steals without being caught. 


house had some nice words for Shortstop 
Mark Belanger. A late-inning defensive re¬ 
placement, Belanger went into the hole to 
throw out the Rangers’ Buddy Bell and pre¬ 
serve a 6-5 win. “He’s my idol,” said Stan- 
house. Manager Earl Weaver deserved plau¬ 
dits for knowing when to start Kiko Garcia. 
Despite being in a slump, Garcia played 
against Texas because he had two hits in three 
previous at bats against Ferguson Jenkins, 
who was pitching that night. Garcia doubled 
to highlight a two-run first inning and slugged 
a three-run homer in the second. 

New York (4-2) got two wins from Ron 
Guidry and two saves from Goose Gossage. 
Cleveland found a lot to quarrel about even 
while winning four of seven. Pitcher Rick 
Waits claimed that some of his teammates 
didn’t hustle during his 3-2 loss to Oakland. 
His teammates pointed out that no one com¬ 
plained when Waits went five weeks without 
a win. Moaned Outfielder Bobby Bonds, “1 
see us drifting apart." Toronto (1-5) drifted 
further apart. After Tom Buskey threw 2'/3 
hitless innings to save a 6-4 win over Cal¬ 
ifornia, he got an ovation from Toronto fans, 
but no outstretched hand from Manager Roy 
Hartsfield. Buskey had shaken up the team a 
week earlier by suggesting that Hartsfield 
should be fired because he didn’t know how 
to handle the pitchers. Newcomer Craig Ku- 
sick came to Hartsfield’s defense, calling the 
Blue Jays "a first-class organization,” and 
comparing it favorably to his previous em¬ 
ployer, Minnesota. 

Ron LeFlore stole four bases, increasing 
his league-leading total to 62, as Detroit split 
six games. 

BALT 81-43 BOS 76-50 MIL 78-52 NY 69-57 
DET 67-61 CLEV 65-64 TOR 40-88 


WE COULDN’T SAY SCOTCH NOW HAS 
THE WORLD’S TRUEST SOUND IF IT 
WEREN’T THE ABSOLUTE TRUTH. 

Here's the proof... new Scotch * Metafine 
Made with pure metal particles, not just metal oxide, 
it delivers higher highs, lower lows -double the output 
of chromium dioxide tapes. 

The same dedication to technological perfection 
that made Metafine possible is a part of every 
Scotch recording tape we make. 



SCOTCH RECORDING TAPE. THE TRUTH COMES OUT. 
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ARE YOU BALD? 

IN JUST 2 or J PROCEDURES 
A MEDICAL HAIR TRANSPLANT 
AT CLEVELAND HAIR CLINICS 
CAN REPLACE YOUR LOST HAIR 

Find out free how a simple, safe medical hair transplant, 
professionally performed by doctors at Cleveland Hair 
Clinics, ends baldness economically with your own living, 
growing hair! Now restore your youthful appearance 
without costly, artificial hairpieces, weaves, infection prone 

implants or so called “magic cures". 'w 'v 

Our free booklet gives you the facts. Call or write today. ^ iV 

America’s Largest Medical Facility Devoted 
Exclusively To Medical Hair Transplants. 

111 SPI - 9/3 

Cleveland 



’. 10020 


• NEW YORK (212) 832-8240 
630 Finn Ave. Suite 559 New York N.Y, 

• LONG ISLAND (518) 295-5224 

530 Central Ave. (Lower Level) Cedarhurst, LI. NY 11516 

• NEW JERSEY (201) 964-1194 
2401 Morris Ave., Union, N.J. 07083 

• PHILADELPHIA (215) 337-3277 

260 W. DeKalb Pika Rte. 202, King ol Prussia Pa. 19406 

• BOSTON <817)890-5320 

393 Totlen Pond Rd. Waltham, Mass, 02154 

• CHICAGO (312) 297-8207 

10400 W. Higgins Rd., Suite 431. Rosemont, III. 60018 

• CLEVELAND (218) 528-8733 

8180 Brecksvlile Rd.. Suite 109. Brecksvllle. Ohio 44141 

• WASHINGTON D.C. (202) 383-8925 
5010 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Suite B5 
Washington O.C. 20016 

• HOUSTON (713)629-0740 

4635 Southwest Freeway. Suite 225W. 

Houston. Texas 77027 


Hair Clinics 

DR C J PUIG. MEDICAL DIRECTOR 

Call Or Write Today For FREE Full Color Booklet! 


ADDRESS _ 
CITY_ 


FINANCING AVAILABLE 
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In 1 


by Demmie Stathop/os 



Good old 
time for 
an old timer 


Disdaining retirement, though he is 
18 years old, Golden Arrow trains in 
the surf and still performs on the turf 


Phreddy Sienkewicz rides the frisky oldster along Buzzards Bay. 


It’s a bright, sunny morning at Land’s 
End farm in South Dartmouth, Mass. 
Down at one end of the shed row a 2- 
year-old filly named Rison has just lost 
one of her baby teeth. Up at the other 
end, in the premier stall, the one that 
faces Buzzards Bay, stands an 18-year- 
old chestnut gelding named Golden 
Arrow, who has made more comebacks 
than Frank Sinatra. If Golden Arrow 
could sing like Old Blue Eyes, he’d be 
crooning, “When I was seventeen, it was 
a very good year....” 

How good was it? Try seven starts, 
five (count ’em, five) wins, 
one place and one show for 
earnings of $4,845. Not bad 
for an equine senior citizen. 
And he’s still racing. Golden 
Arrow’s owner and breeder, 
Louis A. Filios, an airplane- 
parts manufacturer from 
West Springfield, Mass., 
tried to retire him at the end 
of 1977. That’s when he sent 
him to Bill and Phreddy 
Sienkewicz’ Land’s End 
farm, which is a kind of 
eq fine nursing home. “1 told 
Bill to turn him out and give 
him the good life,” says 
Filios. “He had it coming.” 
Golden Arrow wasn’t hav¬ 
ing any of it. He grew mo¬ 
rose. He sulked. He was 
bored. Bill, who at 25 is only 
seven years older than Gold¬ 
en Arrow, phoned Filios to 
tell him the horse was un¬ 
happy. “He wants to run,” 
Bill said. “I think you should 
put him back in training.” 

Filios did, and Sienkew¬ 
icz volunteered for the job 
of getting Golden Arrow in 
form, even though he had 
never trained a horse in his 
life. So after a crash study 
course. Bill obtained his 
trainer’s license. 

On April 1,1978, Bill em¬ 
barked on a program that 
would get Golden Arrow 
back to the races, with his 


wife, Phreddy, working and galloping the 
horse. A typical training day for Golden 
Arrow starts with Phreddy consulting the 
Eldridge Tide and Pilot Book. While 
most horses are sent out onto racetracks 
to work at monotonously early hours. 
Golden Arrow must wait for the tide to 
go out before he can get his works in, a 
schedule that provides variety as well as 
fine scenery. After determining that the 
sandbars in Buzzards Bay are not awash, 
Phreddy walks up to Golden Arrow’s stall 
and says, “Hey, Row, you want to go 
out?” The horse perks his ears and ea¬ 
gerly bobs his head up and down in as¬ 
sent. Phreddy saddles up and they walk 
down a potholed lane toward the beach, 
a five-minute saunter that takes them 
through a thickly wooded area dotted 
with wild roses and raspberries and then 
to the beach overlooking the bay. It is 
Golden Arrow’s nature not to rush into 
anything. He stops and takes a good look 
at his surroundings. On this fine day the 
beach is splendidly empty, and the Eliz¬ 
abeth Islands can be seen clearly. Phred¬ 
dy starts Golden Arrow on the first leg 
of his workout, a slow one-mile jog along 
the water’s edge. The only sounds are 
those made by a few sea gulls squawking 
in the far distance and the rhythmic 
splashy tattoo of Golden Arrow’s hooves 
pounding the sandbar and kicking up sil¬ 
very ribbons of water. Phreddy increas¬ 
es the pace. Golden Arrow is galloped 
for a mile, and the work is over. He turns 
and walks grandly into the bay until he 
is knee-deep. After a leisurely wade he 
strolls back to the barn for a nice soapy 
bath. 

In racing, 8-year-olds are considered 
aged, so Golden Arrow’s longevity and 
durability are truly wondrous. Owner 
Filios, who bred the horse in New Jer¬ 
sey (he is by Fort Salonga out of Rock 
Mart), says, “In his younger years. Gold¬ 
en Arrow was one of the best, and easily 
my best. He won the Thanksgiving Day 
Handicap at Lincoln Downs three out of 
four years. He’s really a marvel.” 

Filios personally mixes special vitamin 
supplements for all his stock, and he 
sends a B-complex vitamin liquid meant 
for humans, not horses, to continued 
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©1979 R. J. Reynolds Tobocco Co. 


"Taste Real's new golden taste / 
Richer...mellower than before | 

Real’s new golden leaf tobacco blend does it. 

Tastes richer...mellower...more satisfying. 

A taste that’s pure gold. 


The smoking man's low tar 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


10 mg. "tar",0.9 mg. nicotine a;, per: gatet;e by FTC method. 



















HORSE RACINQ continued 



Land's End farm is idyllic for Golden Arrow, the Sienkewiczes and Do Be Good and Marrakesh. 


Land’s End for Golden Arrow’s con¬ 
sumption. Then there is the little black 
box. It is attached to a wall in Golden Ar¬ 
row’s stall, and green or gold lights flick¬ 
er mysteriously within it. It is called an 
Air Ioniser. Filios believes it contributes 
to the well-being of horses as well as hu¬ 
mans. It is said to improve the quality of 
the air electronically, reduce cigarette 
smoke and bacterial counts and extract 
dust, soot, smog and pollen from the air. 
It certainly doesn’t seem to do any harm. 
Golden Arrow ignores it. He was win¬ 
ning races before the box was invented, 
and he did so again last year. 

All through April and May of ’78 Bill 
and Phreddy worked Golden Arrow. His 
disposition improved, his muscle tone 
came back and he was finally ready to 
compete. The big moment came on June 
9 at Narragansett Park in Pawtucket, R.I. 
And this is when it all begins to sound 
like a Walt Disney production. 

Sienkewicz entered Golden Arrow in 
a five-furlong race for $1,500 claimers. 
There were those in the crowd at the 
racetrack who were of the opinion that 
racing a horse that old was cruel and 
inhumane, and Bill and Phreddy over¬ 
heard many remarks to that effect. Bill 
was too nervous to argue the matter. 
He was so nervous that he forgot he 
didn’t know how to saddle a horse for 
a race, a task traditionally performed 


by the trainer. “1 kind of watched what 
the valet did,” he says, “and kind of mud¬ 
dled through it.” When 25-year-old ap¬ 
prentice jockey Debbie Riemers was 
given a leg up on Golden Arrow, some¬ 
one in the crowd shouted, “Just sit pret¬ 
ty, you’re riding a Sherman tank.” An¬ 
other bettor yelled, “I bet that horse 10 
years ago!” To their everlasting regret. 
Bill and Phreddy forgot to bet on Gold¬ 
en Arrow, who, giving away nine to 13 
years to the competition, led from wire 
to wire to score a decisive three-quarter- 
length victory. He returned a sweet $71 
for a $2 ticket. 

In the kitchen at Land’s End Bill re¬ 
calls that night. “I was so worried about 
him, I couldn’t think about anything ex¬ 
cept whether he’d come back all right,” 
he says. “I couldn’t believe it when he 
won. He did better for me last year than 
he did the two previous years combined. 
All those hard-core bettors in the crowd, 
they applauded that horse. 

“And then I was running across the in¬ 
field heading for the stable area and 1 
felt tears come up behind my eyes. But I 
managed to hold myself together. You 
know, to this day. I’ll be working around 
here, just mucking out a stall or some¬ 
thing, and I’ll think of that night and that 
same feeling comes over me again. I’ll 
probably feel it all my life." 

Golden Arrow continued to reward 


the Sienkewiczes last year. On July 12 
he won the second half of a sort of ger¬ 
iatric daily double at Narrangansett. The 
first race was won by a 13-year-old geld¬ 
ing named Crying For More. Golden 
Arrow never finished out of the money 
in 1978. He even outlasted the racetrack 
he’d raced over for so many years. Nar¬ 
ragansett Park, which held its inaugural 
meeting on Aug. 1, 1934, folded on La¬ 
bor Day 1978, just two days before Gold¬ 
en Arrow was scheduled to race there 
again. Bill and Phreddy took the horse 
to the Massachusetts fair circuit. For his 
last race of the year, they entered him at 
Great Barrington on Sept. 25, Bill’s 25th 
birthday. He won, of course. 

Golden Arrow spent most of last win¬ 
ter in the barn at Land’s End, being 
turned out a couple of hours each day, 
taking it easy. Came the spring and he 
went back to the beach. He has raced 
just once this year, at the Great Barring¬ 
ton Fair on July 22, and he finished a dis¬ 
appointing fifth in a field of eight $1,500 
claimers. “It was really hot that day,” 
says Bill, “and he hates the heat. At the 
start of the race he was second by six 
lengths or so to a 6-year-old named Film 
Critic. He chased him for a while, but 
he had really hooked a bear. Then Ar¬ 
row stumbled at the top of the stretch, 
but he still beat three other horses.” 

“He really gets mad when he loses a 
race,” says Phreddy. “He sulks for a week 
and he gets bad-tempered and mean.” 

In his 16 years of racing. Golden 
Arrow has won at 12 different race¬ 
tracks (not including those on the fair 
circuit). His lifetime statistics show 176 
starts, 58 wins, 22 seconds and 24 thirds 
for earnings of $167,304. He may be 
18, but his chestnut coat gleams with 
good health and there is a youthful spring 
in his step. There are signs of age, of 
course. He is literally long in the tooth 
and his back has fallen a bit, which is 
only to be expected. 

But he has not yet shot his bolt. In Sep¬ 
tember he is going back to the races at 
the Northampton, Mass. fair. “I almost 
wish he’d finish dead last,” Bill says, 
“so we wouldn't have to race him again. 
Or finish first, so we know he’s O.K. 
All I care about is having him come 
back O.K.” 

Golden Arrow stands in his stall and 
keeps his own counsel. He’ll let his young 
trainer know when and if he’s ready to re¬ 
tire. Meanwhile, there’s the next race ... 
and the one after that. end 
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Pastorini’s got a new pair of wings 



Feet that feel good fly 
in football shoes 
from Spalding 

"A good shoe is a good 
arm's best friend. A good shoe 
has to be stable. It has to plant 
right. Without a wobble. So my 
pass goes where I want it to 
go. Which all translates into 
confidence in my game. 

"Good shoes fit like socks. 
Snugly, so they move with my 
feet, not against them. Unlike 
some new shoes I've worn, my 
new Spalding shoes have been 
nothing but comfort from day 
one. 

"Another thing.. .you 
wouldn't expect a shoe this 
light to be this sturdy. I don't 
know how Spalding did it. 
Maybe I don't run any faster in 
them, but it sure feels like I do. 

"For football alone, Spalding 
has 24 new models. And 12 all¬ 
purpose shoes good for foot¬ 
ball, soccer and other team 
sports. There are molded sole 
shoes for artificial turf or nylon 
sole shoes with removable 
cleats. I find that I wear the 
Spalding 'Hurricane' almost all 
the time. 

"Like everything else Spald¬ 
ing makes, Spalding makes 
shoes right. And when your 
feet feel right, you're going to 
d° alright" _ DanPastorini 


SPALDING, 





“Can you tell the $ 150 unfinished chest 
from the $ 750 department store chest?” 

—Homer Formby Third generation restorer and refinisher 


Bet you never dreamed that unfinished furniture could become 
so handsome and rich looking. 

The secret: proper staining. But most people are afraid to stain. 
So they dash on a coat of paint-and the unfinished piece keeps on 
looking unfinished. 

Folks all over the country write me and say "Homer, can't you 
help us with our unfinished furniture?" 

Well. I have done something. I developed my own stain for 
finishing unfinished furniture. It’s fast. 
Foolproof, practically. And it brings out the 
grain and character of even soft woods. 
Step #1: Ready, Set, Seal. 
Preparing the piece is easy, but a must. 
Take some fine steel wool, and rub cross 
grain. Then wipe to remove any steel wool 
fragments. 

Now. if you're working with soft wood, it 
must be sealed. (Most unfinished furniture 
is soft. In doubt? Insert a fingernail into the wood. If there’s an 
indentation, the wood is soft.) 

By sealing, you’ll get a better, more uniform coat of stain. And 
you'll save a lot of stain, to boot. 

To seal, apply a thin coat of my Tung Oil with a cloth. Rub into 
the wood, wiping off the excess. Let it stand for 24 hours. 

Step #2. No one complains with Homer’s Stain. 

That's w hy I started putting my stains in clear bottles, so you can 
see the natural wood shades before you buy. 

My stain is also a heavy jelled wiping stain. This concentrate is so 
rich and fullbodied, it can’t spill. A little goes a long way. 

All ready? Apply my stain with fine steel wool. Unlike other 




stains that are brushed on. mine is rubbed in. Rub in a little darker 
than you want, then wipe with a cotton cloth. Go with the grain, till 
you arrive at the shade you want. Because the stain won't set for 10 
to 15 minutes, you never lose control. 

Step #3: Rub in your T\ing and say “Ahh 

Twenty-four hours after staining, you're ready to protect and 
preserve your piece with my Tung Oil Finish. 

Pour a small amount onto your palm, and rub deeply into the 
wood. Ordinary varnish remains on the surface. Tung Oil enters 
the wood, to protect the finish and highlight the grain. 

My Tung Oil Finish will complete the transformation of your 
unfinished furniture. Sure, it may not look identical to the piece 
costing hundreds more-but is the small difference worth the big 
difference? 

September starts my Unfinished Furniture Fest ival. Many 
Formby Dealers have special sav- 
ings on everything you need to get 
started. To find your local dealer, 
call 800-647-9352, or in Mississippi, 
call 800-222-8216, during normal 
business hours. 

With my system, you’ll see how 
easy, and how rewarding it is to 
take the "un" out of unfinished. 


No one 

Formby's is a registered iradcm 












T he sign at the precipitous edge of the 
Black Canyon of the Yellowstone 
River warned that this was grizzly-bear 
country. It was also Friday the 13th, 
but Charles E. Brooks, former secret 
agent turned angling writer, paid .no 
heed. “Come on,” he said. “Those sal- 
monflies are hatching down there.” 
When a companion asked what they 
would do if they ran into a grizzly. 
Brooks, a bear of a man himself, said, 
‘i’ll sing. They don’t like noise.” 

Five hours and seven miles later. 
Brooks clambered out of the canyon. 
There had been no grizzlies, but plenty 
of plump cutthroat and rainbow trout, 
all released. Brooks had gone down into 
the canyon because he was interested 
in checking on the salmonfly hatch and 
seeing what his fur-and-hackle imitation 
of the adult would do. It outflshed all 
the other ties. Salmonflies, as they are 
called in Montana, are actually huge 
stone flies, insects that grow to two inch¬ 
es in length, and Brooks has been study¬ 
ing them for years. Indeed, ever since 
he retired as an Air Force major in 1964, 
he has been examining almost everything 
that creeps, crawls, swims or flies in the 
trout country of southwestern Montana 
in an effort to make himself a better fish¬ 
erman. As a friend once put it, “Char¬ 
lie’s trying to climb into a trout’s head.” 

Brooks’ books, notably Larger Trout 
for the Western Fly Fisherman , The 
Trout and the Stream and Nymph Fish¬ 
ing for Larger Trout, have won him a 
growing reputation. His style is clear, 
direct and without pretense, and his 
works are packed with telling detail 
gleaned not only from scientific studies 
but also from the thousands of hours 
he has spent creeping, crawling and 
swimming—often underwater—to get a 
trout’s or salmonfly’s view of the world. 

Brooks, now 60, is not a trout fisher¬ 
man to the fly rod born. He was a hill¬ 
billy raised in the Missouri Ozarks dur¬ 
ing the depths of the Depression. His 
father was badly hurt in an industrial ac¬ 
cident in 1929, and the family, which 
included his mother and six brothers 
and sisters, lived in a succession of 
shacks. The Brookses kept body and soul 


He’s got a very fishy look 

Charles Brooks figures the best way to catch a trout is to see things through a 
trout's eyes, which is why you can find him underwater, breathing through a hose 



together by chopping cotton. When 
Charlie was nine, he traded a bagful of 
deer tails to a local flytier for $2.50 in 
cash, a big box of materials, 100 hooks 
and an hour-and-a-half lesson in tying— 
“the greatest bargain I ever made in 
my life.” Fishing the Current River with 
his own flies, cane pole, chalk line doused 
with linseed oil and horsehair leaders. 
Brooks “caught fish like nobody’s busi¬ 
ness, and they were always welcome at 
home because we ate everything.” 

After he graduated from 
grammar school in 1933, 

Brooks became a migrant 
farm worker. He sent all his 
wages home to support - his 
family, except for the 5C a 
day he kept to buy bread and 
buttermilk. “I had that for 
supper,” he says. “The farm¬ 
ers usually provided some 
kind of dinner, and I never 
did eat breakfast until I was 
25 or 26.” 

After his father died in 
1936, Brooks joined the Ci¬ 
vilian Conservation Corps 
and worked in the West. Im¬ 
pressed by the trout streams 
of Montana and Wyoming, 
he promised himself he would 
live there one day and write 
about fishing. Eager for a high 
school education, he left the 
CCC in 1939 when the foot¬ 
ball coach of the high school 
team in Milan, Mo. promised 
him a job if he would play. 

Brooks was the outstanding 
defensive player in the his¬ 
tory of the school, led the con¬ 
ference in punting and scor¬ 
ing, and also lettered in 
baseball, basketball and track. 


He completed high school in three years 
with a straight-A average. All the while, 
lie held down two jobs, rising at five in 
the morning and going to bed at 11 
each night. The first month he was there, 
several teachers complained about his 
whistling and singing in the halls, and 
when a teacher asked him why he did 
it, he said, “I’m so happy to be here. 
But I’ll stop. I can be just as happy 
inside.” 

In 1942, Brooks joined the Army Air 

continued 


Wading in his beloved Madison, Brooks casts tor trout. 
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FISHING continued 


Corps as an aviation cadet. In time he 
was commissioned as a bombardier. He 
flew 50 missions over Europe. His pilot, 
Richard Witkin. now transportation re¬ 
porter for The New York Times, says. 
“Charlie's the only man I ever met in 
my life who enjoyed war. I don't mean 
he liked to kill people, but when I was 
going through flak and enemy fighters, 
I was scared witless. To Charlie it was 
a thrill. To him. flak and enemy fighters 
were exciting. He's the last of the great 
adventurers." 

Released from active duly in 1945, 
Brooks got temporary work as a park 
ranger at Yosemite but was turned down 
for a regular job because he lacked a col¬ 
lege degree. He thought of going to Stan¬ 
ford. but felt he couldn’t learn any more 
there than he could from books or life 
By now married, and knowing he want¬ 
ed to write. Brooks decided that the 
best thing he could do was to reenlist 
in the Air Force, put in his 20 years 
and then retire to explore and write. 

Brooks was assigned to counter¬ 
intelligence. One of his favorite assign¬ 
ments turned out to be scouting pos¬ 
sible invasion sites 
of the Alaskan coast. 

He quickly discov¬ 
ered that the tide 
went out too far to 
allow an amphibious 
landing, but his su¬ 
periors were slow in 
digesting this infor¬ 
mation. so he spent 
several months fish¬ 
ing trout and salmon 
streams in the cover 
guise of a wealthy 
sportsman. When 
Brooks left the Air 
Force for good in 
1964, he and his 
wife. Grace, lit out 
for West Yellow¬ 
stone, where they 
built a house. 

Brooks soon be¬ 
gan his research in 
Montana by observ¬ 
ing the nymphs and 
larvae of insects that 
serve as food for 
trout in the Firehole, 

Gibbon and Madi¬ 
son rivers. “My aim 
is to fish the nymph 


imitation at the right place with the 
right motion.” he says. “I wanted to 
find out what nymphs were in the wa¬ 
ter, and what action I should impart to 
the imitation.” In one 100-yard stretch 
of the Madison, he observed Mayfly 
nymphs of the species Siphlonurus oc- 
cidentalis , the gray drake, as it is known 
to anglers. "I found that the gray drake 
has to have a silt bottom around weeds, 
a current speed of not more than I % 
miles per hour and a depth of about 20 
inches.” he says. “The nymph is slow- 
moving and clambers around weeds. It 
moves about in the early morning or 
late afternoon. It doesn't like bright sun¬ 
light." While Grace fished an imitation 
gray drake nymph so that it either swam 
along the bottom or seemingly climbed 
the weeds. Brooks watched the reaction 
of the trout underwater. As a result of 
this type of investigation. Brooks ties 
his nymph imitations without a wing 
case on the back so that if it should be 
turned over by the current, a fish won't 
wonder why it’s upside down. “A live 
nymph never turns upside down in the 
water.” he says. “A nymph imitation 


has to have color and form and life, 
and the more signs of life, the better.” 
The ultimate in life simulation is Brooks’ 
imitation of any of a number of large 
dragonfly nymphs. It is basically a onc- 
eighth-inch-wide strip of natural brown 
seal fur, left on the skin, wrapped around 
the hook shank. In the water it pumps 
and breathes enticingly. “It's .a rough, 
scraggly fly. but so is the natural,” 
says Brooks. 

To study the nymph of the giant 
salmonfly. Pieronarcys califomica, he 
spent time down in Hole No. 2 of the 
Madison, breathing through a shower 
hose. “I found that the Pieronarcys 
nymphs feed twice every 24 hours.” 
Brooks says. “I’d see them come out 
from under the rocks where they live to 
feed on algae on top of the rocks. First 
the smaller nymphs would come out. 
then the bigger ones and. finally, the big¬ 
gest. The fish weren’t interested until 
all the rocks were covered with nymphs 
of all sizes. Then I tried to find out 
why the nymphs were feeding when they 
did. I finally pinned it on temperature. 
In the summer they like to feed at 58° 
and generally knock 
off when it reaches 
62°. In the fall, when 
the water cools, 52° 
will bring them out 
to feed.” 

At times, when a 
nymph would get 
washed away from 
the rocks by the cur¬ 
rent, a trout would 
glom on to it. To 
simulate the nymph 
in the current. 
Brooks began fishing 
what is now known 
as the Brooks Meth¬ 
od. Using a short 
leader and a high- 
density sinking-bel¬ 
ly line, he casts way 
upstream and. hold¬ 
ing his arms high, 
allows the nymph tc 
bounce along the 
bottom in a dead 
drift. 

One autumn sev¬ 
eral years ago, when 
the well-known dry- 
fly fisherman Art 
Flick visited Brooks 

continued 



Following his underwater observations. Brooks ties a giant salmonfly nymph with fur and hackle. 
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Le Car isn’t just more economical 
than big, comfortable cars. 

It may also be more comfortable. 


Renault 0 


With (26) estimated mpg/41 highway esti¬ 
mate,' Renault Le Car gives you small-car 
economy. 

Listing at $3,995’i' — hundreds less than 
Rabbit, Fiesta, Datsun 210 or Honda Civic 
CVCC Hatchback — it gives you a small small- 
car price. 

And with front-wheel drive, four-wheel 
independent suspension, rack and pinion 
steering, and standard Michelin steel-belted 
radials, it gives you the best of small-car 
handling. 

But with Renault Le Car, you also get some¬ 
thing you’d never expect a small car to give 
you: comfort. 

Car and Driver says that with its torsion-bar 
suspension and long wheelbase—the longest in 
its class — Le Car’s smooth ride "sets a new 
standard for small cars.” 

Le Car has more passenger room for its 
length than almost any other car, of any size, 


in America** So you get more front headroom 
and legroom than some luxury imported 
sedans. Tb say nothing of more front headroom 
than a Datsun 210 and more front legroom 
than a Honda Civic. 

Surrounded by all that room, you ride on 
what Car and Driver calls "soft, chairlike 
seats.” Seats Road & Track also praises as 
"probably the best among small cars.” 

So if gas prices are driving you to a small, 
economical car, don’t let them drive you to a 
rough-riding, uncomfortable one. 

Call toll-free 800-631-1616 for your nearest 
Renault Le Car dealer. (In N.J., call toll-free 
800-932-0226.) Then, take Le Car for a test 
drive. We think you’ll be as comfortable with 
the car as with its economy. 

* 1979 EPA estimates. Remember -.Compare this estimate with estimated mpg for 
other cars. Your mileage may vary due to speed, trip length, and weather. Actual 
highway mileage will probably be lower. California excluded, t Manufacturer's 
suggested retail price. Exclude'# destination charges, dealerpreparation, and taxes. 
Rally stnpe optional at $45.00. Mag Wheels optional at $285.00. ••Based on EPA 
Interior Passenger Space Index divided by overall length. 









Vic Braden says, "You can play tennis 
500% better than you do now.'" And in 
VIC BRADEN S TENNIS FOR THE 
FUTURE he shows you how. Vic's 
secret weapon—well-known to the 
millions who have seen him on TV—is 
his sense of humor. But the jokes 
aren't just for laughs. Vic's humor will 
relax you. jolt you out of your bad 
habits, and help to make each lesson 
absolutely unforgettable. Try these 
Braden one-liners on for size: 

• If you re worried about your oppo¬ 
nent's next shot while you're hitting 
your own, don't bother—because 
your shot isn't going over in the first 
place. 

• The main goal in tennis is simple 
Keep all your shots deep and in play 
and you 'll be famous by Friday 

• You can t hit a helium ball and 
attack, that's like throwing a hand 
grenade and running underneath it. 

• When you are swinging in a north¬ 
erly direction and the ball keeps 
heading south, you are very likely 
watching your opponent instead of 
the ball 

• If you can walk to the drinking foun¬ 
tain without falling over, you have 
the physical ability to play tennis 
well. 


With over 200 photographs and illustrations $ 12.95 

A Sports Illustrated Book 

Published by 

Little, Brown 

y PUBLISHERS 


"Vic Braden is the world's 
number one tennis 

coach."— Jack Kramer 


Vic Braden's ideas are 
going to change the game 
of tennis from the ground 
up—and in VIC BRADEN'S 
TENNIS FOR THE FUTURE 
you'll learn how You'll find 
out how Vic uses high¬ 
speed photography and 
special measuring devices 
at his Tennis College, in the 
world's first truly scientific 
study of tennis technique. You'll get the 
benefit of Vic's 22 years of successful 
coaching—plus his training as a psy¬ 
chologist. VIC BRADEN'S TENNIS FOR 
THE FUTURE is your key to a total revo- 


to stroke production, strategy, dealing 
with stress, and training for the game. 


500% better is Vic's promise And he's 


lution in tennis—a whole new approach not joking. 

Vic Braden's Tennis 
for the Future 

by Vic Braden and Bill Bruns 







Toast the1980Winter Games 
with the Official Olympic Mug. 



Here’s your chance to be part of 
the 1980‘American”Winter Olympics at Lake Placid. 


When you contribute $25 or more to the 
Lake Placid Olympic Organizing Committee, we’ll 
send you this beautifully crafted mug free. 

Made of Armetale®, a special metal alloy 
created to hold the cold, this mug is specially 
authorized to bear the official emblem of the 
XIII Olympic Winter Games. It’s our way of 
thanking you for your support. 


These handsome commemorative mugs are 
sure to become valued collectors' items, so 
please act promptly. 

Support the "American" Winter Olympics 
with your donation, and raise a toast to 
yourself with your official Winter Olympic 
mug. After all, you helped make it possible. 


Please clip and send with your check to: 


Winter Olympic Mug Offer 

P.O. Box 151. Lake Placid. New York 12946 

Name 

1 want to help ensure a successful 1980 "American" Olympic 
Winter Games at Lake Placid in February. 

Address 

Please send me: Winter Olympic mug(s)— 

($25 donation, U.S. Dollars for each) 

City 

Enclosed is my check or money order made payable to “Lake 

Placid Olympic Mug Offer”. 


State 


(please print clearly) 


.Zip Code_ 


Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 




















What do you do when you’re holding 4 
aces? I kept my poker face by stuffing it with 
another salami hero, which I washed down 
with another beer. 

By the time Harry laid down his hand, I 
thought I’d lay down and die. The upset was 
nothing compared to the upset in my stomach. 
And my head was pounding even harder than 
Harry was pounding the table. 

That’s when a pal passed me the Alka- 
Seltzer.® And the sound those eager bubbles 
made was even sweeter than a pile of chips 
coming my way. It was the sound of fast relief. 

I could hardly believe how fast it was. 

The antacids in Alka-Seltzer start working 
instantly to soothe that upset stomach. While 
the specially buffered aspirin starts speeding 
relief to your aching head. 

Now whenever my head 
and stomach take a beating, 

I take Alka-Seltzer. I say it’ll 
beat whatever you got. 

Plop plop, fizz fizz. 

Oh, what a relief if is'. 


Read and follow label directions. 


) Official Sponsor to The Games of the 
. XXII Olympiad in Moscow in 1980 


Supplier to the U.S. 
Olympic Committee. 

















FISHING continued 

to fish the Madison, a cold snap hit. 
Brooks took the water temperature. It 
was 46°, and he announced that the fish¬ 
ing wouldn’t be good until about 11:30 
a.m. Meanwhile he would show Flick 
how to fish the heavy water with the 
Brooks Method. Flick got a few strikes, 
but Brooks explained that these were 
smaller fish that always began feeding be¬ 
fore the bigger fish, in much the same way 
that the small Pteronarcys nymphs began 
feeding before the bigger ones did. 

At 11:30 Brooks took the temperature, 
found it was 52° and told Flick the trout 
would start hitting. They did, right on 
schedule. 

Brooks has been active as the per¬ 
manent secretary of the Southwestern 
Montana Fly Fishers, a club he helped 
found in 1969. Though it has never had 
more than 24 members, its accomplish¬ 
ments are noteworthy. Its sole objective 
is to protect, maintain and improve the 
trout streams of the region. Among the 
club’s achievements: putting an end to 
the stocking of hatchery trout of catch- 
able size in streams with naturally pro¬ 
ducing populations. “When you dump 
thousands of living units into any area 
not totally a desert or wilderness, you 
create an immediate shortage of shelter, 
and you create an intolerable sociological 
pressure on those biological units al¬ 
ready there,” Brooks says. “It does not 
matter whether we are talking of fish, 
rats, monkeys or humans. The result is 
precisely the same: chaos.” 

Public support for the Southwestern 
Montana Fly Fishers’ goals has become 
significant. Indeed, last year’s closing of 
the middle Madison to fishing for an un¬ 
determined period so that biologists can 
study the stream won wide public ap¬ 
proval. “The swing is our way,” says 
Brooks. "The people here see that they 
can prosper because people come from 
all over the country, even the world, to 
find what they don't have at home, qual¬ 
ity fishing in an unspoiled environment.” 
Then he adds. “My energies in life are 
expended on a narrow plane. I’m in¬ 
volved in studying, writing about, pro¬ 
tecting and improving the ecology of 
trout streams in southwestern Montana. 
That’s it. I’m not out to save the whole 
world. People who are out to save the 
whole world don’t save anything. But I 
can say with certainty that the trout 
fishing we’ve got, as good as it is, is 
going to improve even more.” end 
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AMERICA NEEDS 

SURVIVORS. 



Herman SURVIVORS® 
The genuine made-in- 
Maine boots with the 
famous quality craftsman¬ 
ship, tough good looks, and 
never-say-die durability. 

Accept no imitations. 

Because other boots 
may copy our style, but 
none can copy our stan¬ 
dards. We've had nearly 
100 years’ experience 
building boots to protect 
your feet in warmth and 
comfort through water, 
snow, mud and rough 
terrain. 

Look for SURVIVORS. 
They're worth the search. 

ror more information, 
write to the Joseph M. 
Herman Shoe Co., Dept. 79, 
Millis, MA 02054. ^ 

0&t 

Boots that 
never say die. 









The Roots 


Motivated by the preachings 
of a noble mama and propelled by 
his mighty legs. Lari Campbell 
has left plank-shack poverty far 
behind, lint die man who was the 
NI L rushing leader as, a rookie 
never forgets to look back 




Bruce Newman 




































Campbell continued 


back in the entire league—and he led the 
Oilers, who had had an 8-6 season in 
1977, to the AFC championship game 
against the Pittsburgh Steelers, who 
then put an end to Campbell’s spectac¬ 
ular season. 

The Steelers, who had lost a game to 
the Oilers in Pittsburgh during the reg¬ 
ular season when Campbell ran for three 
touchdowns, were glad to have seen the 
last of Campbell. “He can inflict more 
damage on a team than any back I know 


of,” says Mean Joe Greene. “O.J. did it 
with speed, Campbell does it with pow¬ 
er. He’s a punishing runner. He hurts you. 
There are very few tacklers in the league 
who will bring Earl Campbell down one- 
on-one. When we’re preparing for the 
Oilers, we emphasize the importance of 
gang-tackling Campbell. We work on it.” 

For Campbell, there was no period of 
transition as there had been for Simp¬ 
son, no bow to the depth chart as Dor- 
sett had been obliged to make with the 


V T 

ere is what we know about 
I the state of poverty: its 

boundaries do not appear on 
any map; it has no flag or official song, 
but once you are there it is difficult to 
get your zip code changed; as a character¬ 
building experience it is overrated by 
the rich and overpopulated by the poor; 
and it’s a place where nobody goes for 
the weekend. 

Earl Campbell had never given much 
thought to being poor, had never really 
realized how deprived his family had 
been, until — in the space of a single 
year—he won the Heisman Trophy, 
signed a contract worth $1.4 million to 
play for the Houston Oilers and became 
the hottest thing to hit the NFL since 
Monday Night Football. When the full 
weight of his family’s privation hit him, 
Campbell decided to take some of his 
NFL greenbacks and build a spacious 
new house for his mother and then turn 
the rundown plank shack where he had 
grown up into a museum where other un¬ 
derprivileged kids could come see first¬ 
hand that the NFL was, indeed, the land 
of opportunity. 

And so, as Campbell’s fortunes soared 
on football fields across America last sea¬ 
son, his mama’s new house went up. And 
lest the contrast between his past and 
his present would be too subtle to grasp, 
Campbell had the new house built about 
25 feet from the old one, with only a 
large gray septic tank between them. 

If anyone ever deserved to have a 
shrine of his very own after only one year 
in the NFL, that person surely is Earl 
Campbell. Last year as a rookie he rushed 
for 1,450 yards—more than O.J., more 
than Walter Payton, more than Tony 
Dorsetl, more than any other running 
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Cowboys the year before. From the mo¬ 
ment Campbell touched the ball for 
Houston, the Oilers were the Earlers. On 
his third professional carry he took a 
pitchout and thundered 73 yards for a 
touchdown against the Atlanta Falcons. 
Campbell became the first rookie to lead 
the NFL in rushing since Jim Brown did 
it in 1957, and he led the Oilers to a 
10-6 record—and their first playoff berth 
in 12 seasons. 

“Houston could always move the ball 


with the passing game and the quick 
screens and the gimmicks,” says Coach 
Don Shula of the Miami Dolphins, who 
lost to the Oilers in the Astrodome in a 
game in which Campbell scored four 
touchdowns and rushed for 199 yards, 
and then lost a playoff game to the Oil¬ 
ers in Miami. “When the Oilers got 
Campbell it made Dan Pastorini that 
much more effective at all the things he’s 
been doing through the years. I don’t 
think it’s any coincidence that Pastorini 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY SHELLY KATZ 


came into his own as an NFL quarter¬ 
back at the same time the Oilers got 
Campbell. He's the guy Pastorini was al¬ 
ways looking for and never had.” 

Among the 29 awards Campbell won 
were NFL Rookie of the Year and NFL 
Player of the Year. Bum Phillips, the Oil¬ 
ers’ coach and maybe the only clipboard 
toter in the league who refuses to take 
himself seriously, says of Campbell that 
no one in the past 20 years had a greater 
impact on the NFL in his first season 
“except Pete Rozelle.” 

The Oilers had gone 9-33 for the pre¬ 
vious three years when Phillips, wearing 
his lizard-skin, zircon-encrusted, needle- 
hosed cowboy boots, took over in 1975. 
In those days you could fire a cannon 
into the Astrodome’s stands without hit¬ 
ting anybody and fire the same cannon 
at the Oilers with only a 50-50 chance 
of hitting a real football player. Bum had 
a 10-4 record in 1975, a 5-9 season in 
1976, the 8-6 record in 1977, and the 
big juicy No. 1 pick in May of 1978. 

Soon Houstonians took to saying, 

"Since Earl came_” Well, for one 

thing, since Earl came, the Oilers have 
played to sellout crowds in the Astro¬ 
dome; average attendance rose to a ca¬ 
pacity 51,573 in 1978, and all tickets for 
this season’s 10 games, including exhi¬ 
bitions, were sold out last March. 

Elvin Bethea, Houston’s standout de¬ 
fensive end the last 11 years, recalls the 
grim pre-Campbell days. “Before Earl 
came along,” Bethea says, “this was just 
a stopover for a lot of players. We’d show 
up on Sunday and give the other team a 
good fight, but we knew all along what 
the outcome was going to be. Earl put 
us at the watering hole; now we’re going 
to drink with everybody else.” 

Until Campbell arrived, the quarter¬ 
back had long been the Oilers’ most vis¬ 
ible player. Dante Pastorini had earned a 
reputation as a hell-raiser by racing jet 
dragboats and crashing cars, and it 
seemed that if anyone was likely to have 
a personality clash with Campbell, a Bap¬ 
tist Bible-thumper, it would be the infer¬ 
nal Dante. Instead, Campbell and Pasto- 
continued 


Dipping into his first million, Campbell built a new 
house for Mama just 25 feet from the old one. 
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continued 



Campbetrs outstanding rookie season with the Oi/ers pulled its weight in the endorsement market. 


rini soon came to hold one another in a 
kind of awe. Pastorini can’t get over 
Campbell’s attitude. “It would be easy for 
a guy coming into the game with all those 
accolades and all that publicity to be 
cocky or arrogant,” says Pastorini, “but 
Earl’s not that way. He does his job, and 
if he hasn’t got something good to say, he 
doesn’t say anything. You hear a lot of 
backbiting in this league, but I’ve never 
heard anyone say a bad word about Earl.” 

When Phillips talks about Campbell 
you could swear those tiny hairs on 
top of the coach’s great granite head 
are standing straight up, out of sheer ex¬ 
citement. “Earl has gotten nine million 
compliments without letting them swell 
his head,” Phillips says. “I said if he 
got by last year without changing, he’d 
survive. I don’t believe he’ll ever change 
now. Earl’s mama did a heck of a job 
raising him.” 

There may be no greater tribute one Tex¬ 
an can pay another than telling him he 
must have a wonderful mama. Nowhere 
are mamas held in greater esteem, and 
nowhere are the things that mama don’t 
’low held in lower repute. When Camp¬ 
bell was going through the hazing that 
veterans traditionally inflict upon rookies 


in training camp, he was required to 
stand up during one meal and sing a song 
from soup to nuts. Campbell sang Ma¬ 
mas Don't Let Your Babies Grow Up 
To Be Cowboys, a country-and-western 
anthem to the Texas matriarchy that was 
made popular by his good friends Willie 
Nelson and Waylon Jennings. 

Like all but three of his 10 brothers 
and sisters, Earl Christian Campbell was 
born at home in the same bed where he 
was conceived. From the time she was 
pregnant with Earl until he was a soph¬ 
omore at the University of Texas, Ann 
Campbell worked as a cleaning lady for 
some of the wealthiest families in Tyler, 
Texas. She did floors, polished other peo¬ 
ple’s silver for their fine parties, and at 
Christmas she gratefully accepted the 
hams they gave her. When her famous 
son signed with the Oilers, Ann Camp¬ 
bell didn’t do cartwheels. “All this money 
don’t make me nervous,” she said. “I was 
always in fine places, beautiful homes. 
They may not have been mine, but I 
could enjoy them just the same.” 

There is a prevailing roundness about 
Mama (it is no use calling her Ann, this 
being among the things that Mama most 
assuredly don’t ’low), a pleasing full- 
bodiedness that makes her seem to be 


built implausibly close to the ground. 
Mama’s face is expressive but doesn’t 
give away anything she isn’t ready for you 
to know. One of her front teeth has a gold 
jacket, giving a certain unassailable value 
to just about everything she says. 

Ann and Burk Campbell were mar¬ 
ried in June 1942, soon after the U.S. en¬ 
tered World War II, and she spent the 
war years living with her parents and his 
uncle while he served in the Army in 
France. After five years of marriage they 
inherited a 14-acre plot in Tyler, on 
which they began to grow peas and corn, 
and eventually roses. 

Now and then Willie Nelson sings 
Stardust, which contains this lyric: 

The nightingale tells his fairy tale 

Of paradise where roses grew. 

Tyler grows more than half of the rose¬ 
bushes sold in the U.S., as many as 20 mil¬ 
lion bushes a year. There are small wood¬ 
en roadside stands all over Tyler at which 
a dozen roses sell for a dollar, and there 
are 2,000 people who depend upon the 
Tyler rose industry for their living. 
Though the Campbells couldn’t hope to 
compete with the larger nurseries, they 
scratched out a living. 

“I’ve been on this corner for 32 years,” 
Mama said the other day, “and all my life 
I never had to file an income tax return, 
never had no money in a bank. What lit¬ 
tle we made on the roses we spent right 
here. We had to take a lot of our clothes 
from the Salvation Army, stuff we could 
get for 25e or so. My kids were never cra¬ 
zy, though. They never refused to wear 
other people’s old clothes. We grew all 
the food we needed. In the spring I’d 
slaughter a calf or a hog and we’d have 
our beef and pork for the year.” 

As the Campbell family grew in num¬ 
ber, its members in size, more spacious 
quarters were needed. When Earl was 
10 years old, the family moved a few hun¬ 
dred feet to another house on the same 
property. Mama recalls that the family 
completed the move just in time to cel¬ 
ebrate Christmas of 1965 in their new 
house. “But the whole time we were mov¬ 
ing, my husband was always complaining 
he didn’t feel right,” she says. “We’d only 
been in the new house for four months 
when he died of a heart attack.” 

The house that was so new and full of 
promise in 1965 now is abandoned. Per¬ 
haps because it is raised on concrete 
continued 
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THE OFFICIAL 
35MM CAMERA OF 
THE 1980 OLYMPIC 
WINTER GAMES 




Olympic gold. Sought after, 
rarely attained. To wear it takes 
skill, dedication and a commitment 
to excellence. And one other thing. 
Like Jean-Claude Killy, you have 
to be the best.' 

And only the best go to the 
Olympics, that's where you'll 
see Canon, the Official 35mm 
Camera of the 1980 Olympic 
Winter Games. A pnvilege we've 
earned through years of dedica¬ 
tion to making the best photo¬ 
graphic equipment humanly possi¬ 
ble Equipment that has recorded 
the best in competitive sport, the 
highest in human achievements 
under some of the most adverse 
conditions in the world. At the 
Winter Games, we ll be offering 


professionals our support to 
make sure that, when the 
images really count, Canon will 
make them a success. 

You can find out for yourself 
what it's like to own the best with 
the Canon AE-1. The camera that 


not the only ones who think that 
the AE-1 is the best automatic 
reflex camera you can buy. Since 
its introduction, it has become the 
most asked-for camera of its type 
in history. 

The AE-Ts shutter-priority 


started the electronic revolution in automatic exposure is better be- 

photography by making great pic- cause you pick the speed that's 
tures as simple as focus and click, right for the subject. You get more 
yet more affordable than ever ^great shots because there's 

thought possible. And we re .wm 'ess chance for blur. 




The AE-1 also has the most auto¬ 
matic electronic flash operation on 
the market. Special A Series flash 
units set your aperture and shutter 
speed while all you do is shoot. It s 
the only flash that's as automatic as 
the camera it's made for! And with 
the inexpensive Power Winder A. 
you'll get motorized single-frame 
advance or sequences as fast as 
two shots per second. You'll stay 
on top of all the action, all the time 
Think about what it means to 
be the best, and why Canon has 
been selected as the Official 35mm 
Camera of the 1980 Olympic Winter 
^ Games. You'll see it's because 
Canon gives one thing that 
wV the others can't match. 

" W Our best. 
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blocks, it has something of the look of 
an old jalopy. In fact, there is the front 
seat of a car on its porch. 

On summer days the tar on County 
Road 492 blisters where it passes these 
two Texas monuments, and small bub¬ 
bles percolate to the surface. At noon on 
sunny days, trees strain themselves to 
produce a few feet of shade. All around 
the Campbell house the wind holds its 
breath, and the sky is the purest blue. 
The new house is made of brick and 
seems to catch the full brunt of the sun¬ 
light; the old house gets the same light, 
but its gray, weatherbeaten pallor makes 
it look like the big house’s shadow. 

Last spring when the new house was 
finished, Earl" Campbell’s mama couldn’t 
shed the old shack that had been like a 
second skin to her for 13’/2 years, so she 
asked Earl to leave it standing. That is 
when he began to consider the idea of 
turning the old place into a museum. 

“When they told me I could start mov¬ 
ing everything into the new house,” 
Mama says, “I was kind of sad about it, 
you know. It took me quite a while to 
get everything moved in, and I kept my 
bed in the old house for a long time. One 
day my daughter asked me why I did 
that, and I just told her I wanted to take 


my time. If I was moving and night was 
to catch me in the old house, why I’d 
just spend the night there. And if it 
caught me in the new house. I’d sleep 
there. I wasn’t particular.” 

When Earl was growing up, he shared 
a room as well as a bed in the old plank 
house with his brothers Herbert and Al- 



Campbell proudly attends the graduation of his 
girl friend, Reuna Smith, from Tyler Junior Col¬ 
lege, and soothes his 225 pounds in his Jacuzzi 


fred Ray. It was the first room you saw 
when you opened the front door. 

The Campbells in residence varied 
from one year to the next, depending 
upon the intercession of natural disasters. 
When Ann Campbell’s mother and sister 
lost their home in a fire, they packed up 
thr^e children and moved in, temporarily 
swelling the ranks to 15. The air above the 
peeling linoleum floorboards always was 
close and clammy during the long Texas 
summers. In the winter the family some¬ 
times used space heaters to keep warm, 
but the body heat of several Campbells to 
a bed usually provided warmth enough 
even on the coldest nights. 

Ann Campbell always told her chil¬ 
dren, “If you want to be someplace safe, 
be in church.” And every Sunday from 
the time he was christened until he went 
away to college, that is where Earl was, 
front and center at the Hopewell Baptist 
No. 1. For four years he sang in the 
church choir. 

"I never paid a fine for any of my 
children and never bailed any of them 
out of jail,” Mama says proudly. “We al¬ 
ways had a lot of love, and I think that’s 
why they all turned out so well. We 
worked together in the fields during the 
day, and we all slept together at night." 

continued 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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MONDAY. SEPTEMBER 3.1-6 pm (Men’s and Women's Finals) 
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It seems odd, given his extreme rec¬ 
titude now, that Ear) was his mama's only 
real problem child, the one who came 
the closest to real trouble with the law. 
When Earl was in the sixth grade at Grif¬ 
fin Elementary School, he began smok¬ 
ing a pack and a half of cigarettes a day. 
a habit he maintained for three years. “1 
used to be a thug from about the time 1 
was in the sixth grade until 1 went into 
high school,” Earl says. “I lived the street 
life for a while. I gambled and stole, and 
I used to make a pretty good living shoot¬ 
ing pool. I did just about everything there 
was except get mixed up with drugs.” 

Naturally, this type of behavior didn’t 
win him his mama’s gratitude. “She’s the 
onlyest person in life I would steal for, 
or lie for, or kill for," Campbell says now. 
“She’s a great lady, but she’s a terrible 
person to be on the bad side of. I’m her 
son and it took me a long time to get on 
her good side.” 

That ascent to grace didn’t occur until 


Campbell was nearly 14. One evening, as 
he set out upon the road to one of Tyler's 
iniquitous downtown street corners, 
probably for a crap game. Earl abruptly 
decided to change his ways. “I never real¬ 
ly liked the country life when J was grow¬ 
ing up*” he says. “I was always searching 
for something else. Then that day out on 
the black tar road that passed by where 
we lived, I said. ‘Lord, lift me up.’ ” 

Once set upon the^path of righteous¬ 
ness, Campbell found football. He was so 
strong and so gifted that in his senior year 
at John Tyler High School he scored 28 
touchdowns, leading his team to a 15-0 
season and the state 4A title. 

“You just knew every time he got 
the ball he was going to get you three 
or four yards, even if there was no block¬ 
ing at all," says Miami Dolphin rookie 
Tight End Ron Lee, a teammate of Camp¬ 
bell’s at John Tyler. “And at each level 
he’s advanced—and made it look easy. 
I guess you could say that Earl’s just 


a person who was born to be great.” 

After Campbell had scored two touch¬ 
downs in the state championship game, 
the coach of the losing team said, “I al¬ 
ways thought Superman was white and 
wore an “S," but now I know he’s black 
and wears No. 20." 

When Campbell left home for the first 
time in his life, to attend the University 
of Texas, 200 miles away in Austin, he be¬ 
came so homesick that, as former Long¬ 
horn Coach Darrell Royal recalls, he 
“would sit on the curb and face in the 
direction of Tyler.” 

In college Campbell took every oppor¬ 
tunity to spread the credit for his rush¬ 
ing feats among his teammates. “If it were 
up to Earl,” wrote David Casstevens in 
The Houston Post , “he would probably 
change the name of the T formation to 
the ‘We.’ ” 

Last year, after Billy Sims of Oklaho¬ 
ma had won the Heisman Trophy that 
Campbell had won the year before, Soon- 

continucd 












Campbell continued 


er Coach Barry Switzer offered this com¬ 
parison between Campbell and his own 
star running back: “Earl Campbell is the 
greatest player who ever suited up. He’s 
the greatest football player I’ve ever seen. 
Billy Sims is human. Campbell isn’t.” 

When the Oilers, desperate for both a 
quality football player and a box office at¬ 
traction, acquired the No. 1 pick in the 
1978 draft from Tampa Bay and then 
used it to select Campbell, former Texas 
Assistant Coach Pat Patterson warned 
Bum Phillips what to expect. “When you 
meet Earl,” Patterson said, “you’re not 
going to believe anybody can be that hon¬ 
est and sincere. So you’re going to be 
waiting for him to make a slip, for his 
true temperament to show through. But 
you can stop waiting because it’s not go¬ 
ing to happen. Earl is exactly what he 
seems to be, one of the nicest people 
you’ll ever meet.” 

In college Campbell never shied away 
from hard work, and, when pressed, he 


wasn’t diffident about assessing his own 
worth. Worth, as it happens, is a con¬ 
cept dear to his heart. Once, when some¬ 
one implied that Earl would be picking 
up easy money when he signed with the 
pros, the 5' 11" Campbell drew himself 
up to his full height and said coolly, 
“There isn’t a check big enough to pay 
me back.” 

As Campbell has discovered, it’s much 
easier to leave the state of poverty than 
it is to get rid of the poor man’s state of 
mind. When he purchased a comfortable 
three-bedroom house on Houston’s 
southwest side last year, he asked a con¬ 
tract landscaper to quote him a price for 
cutting, weeding and trimming the lawn. 
When the contractor told him it would 
be $ 150 a month, which he could easily 
afford, Campbell whistled softly and 
thanked the man for his time. Then he 
went out and bought himself a power 
mower. “Earl isn’t going to waste any 
money,” says Oiler offensive backfield 


Coach Andy Bourgeois. “He’s a most fru¬ 
gal young man.” 

Campbell dislikes signing autographs, 
probably because he finds the attention 
embarrassing. Whatever his reasons, he 
avoids such situations. Yet when he ran 
out of candy last Halloween, rather than 
go out and buy more, he gave each kid 
who came to his door an autograph. A 
heartwarming instance of generosity, or 
just plain old tightfistedness? 

Consider this. Shortly before the Oil¬ 
ers’ training camp opened in July, Camp¬ 
bell threw a small party for a few of his 
close friends in Houston. When he 
stopped by a liquor store near his home, 
he was amazed and somewhat horrified 
to learn that it would cost him S60 or 
$70 to stock his bar for the evening’s rois¬ 
tering. Rather than cough up that kind 
of money, Campbell identified himself to 
the owner of the store, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to talk the man into supplying 
the liquor for the party in exchange for 






four autographed pictures. When Camp¬ 
bell tells this story, he does so without 
irony, trying to make a point about the 
high cost of hooch. 

None of this is meant to imply that 
Earl Campbell is cheap. His thriftiness is 
punctuated by occasional bursts of gen¬ 
erosity, or in the case of his Earl Camp¬ 
bell Crusade for Kids, a long-standing 
commitment to making life a little more 
pleasant for underprivileged children in 
the Houston area. This summer he went 
on local television in Houston and asked 
the community to donate old books, 
school supplies and toys to the crusade. 
Campbell’s fans came through with a 
truckload of gifts, and Earl kicked in with 
some lunch boxes and notebooks of his 
own, then handed the swag out to kids 
in several Houston parks. 

Though he doesn’t own an expensive 
car, Campbell recently bought a $34,000 
Mercedes 450 SEL for Reuna Smith, his 
girl friend of the past 10 years, “just for 


putting up with me all that time.” As 
training camp got under way at San An¬ 
gelo State, Campbell gathered his offen¬ 
sive linemen around him and gave each 
of them a gold money clip in the shape 
of a spur, engraved with the words 1,000 
yards. An act of simple gratitude, or a 
rite of self-preservation? “If I took all 
the credit all the time,” Campbell says, 
“maybe someday our offensive linemen 
and Pastorini will say, ‘O.K., this time 
we’re going to let Earl really do it alone.’ 
I’m nothing without them.” 

And, he might truthfully add, they 
without him. He has the speed and quick¬ 
ness of a great running back, as well as a 
marvelous sense of invention that can 
turn a routine ofT-tackle play into a big 
gainer. The power he generates by his 
enormous thighs and prodigious backside 
makes it nearly impossible for a single 
tackier to bring Campbell down. 

Toni Fritsch, the Oilers’ placekicker, 
was at Campbell’s home recently when, 


without warning, he grabbed his host 
around the thighs—“ties,” as Fritsch calls 
them in his Austrian-accented English— 
and began imploring Campbell to pro¬ 
tect his massive assets. Fritsch is 5' 7", 
weighs 200 pounds and is balding; he 
looks more like a cabdriver than a pro 
football player. But he has Super Bowl 
rings on both his hands, thanks to five 
years’ employment with the Dallas Cow¬ 
boys, and they give his monologues a 
lift they might otherwise lack. Fritsch 
looked up into Campbell’s face and 
shouted, “Watch out, please, Mr. Oohl. 
These are your capital. You can buy a 
new house, a new car but, excuse me, 
please, these you cannot get back.” 

It seems that all of Campbell’s team¬ 
mates are protective of him. Last season 
Pastorini passed for more touchdowns 
and yardage than he ever had before and 
also had the second-best completion per¬ 
centage in his eight-year career—hats off, 
he says, to Campbell. “Earl made us the 
continued 


HATSA SCTilABIXK 


BORN; Bad Homburg, West Germany. 
1950. 

HOME: Washington, D.C. 

FLUENCIES: Russian, French, German, 
English, and Spanish. 

FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT: Forum 
International for Cultural Relations, a 
consulting firm specializing in cultural 
program development. 

RECENT ACCOMPLISHMENT: Helped 
negotiate an international Convention for 
the Conservation of Migratory Birds. 
CURRENT PROJECT: The study and 
restoration of Russian artifacts in Alaska 
PHILOSOPHY: "International 
understanding will be built on common 
ground; around cultural and 
environmental 'links’, not differences." 
FAVORITE PLACE: "The far side of any 
challenge." 

SPARE TIME: Pastels. Raisa has two 
major New York gallery exhibits to her 
credit. 

SCOTCH: Dewar's "White Label"® and 
soda. "Dewar's is definitely a 
philosopher's Scotch... a personal, 
reflective, Dostoevsky-reading drink." 
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best play-action team in football,” Pas- 
torini says. “We were on the verge of be¬ 
coming a good team even without him. 
Earl can make us great.” 

Freezing onrushing linemen dead in 
their tracks by faking to Campbell, Pas- 
torini has time to wait for his receivers to 
get open. The quarterback had often been 
booed in Houston, especially on the sev¬ 
eral occasions he had publicly requested 
to be traded, but with Campbell along¬ 
side him, he suddenly was being called a 
“field general.” Campbell’s presence also 
seemed to have a tonic effect on Bethea, 
who had grown tired of Houston. “No¬ 
body had worked harder than Elvin,” 
says Pastorini, “but he had lost some of 
his enthusiasm for playing in a losing sit¬ 
uation year after year. When you’re los¬ 
ing, you wonder when it’s going to end 
and where your career is headed.” 

Says Bethea, “It’s hard to go out and 
play when you lack confidence that the 
offense is going to do anything with the 
ball when you get it for them. With Earl, 
the defense isn’t constantly on the field. 
A thing like that makes a big difference.” 

The Oilers gave the ball to the Tyler 
Rose an average of 19 times a game in 
1978, and he responded with an average 
gain of 4.8 yards and 13 touchdowns 
while fumbling only seven times. With a 
number of talented wide receivers—no¬ 
tably Ken Burrough, Rich Caster and 
Mike Renfro—the Oilers rarely threw to 
Campbell; he caught only 12 passes. But 
if Pastorini calls on him to run pass pat¬ 
terns this season, or to become a blocking 
back, or, for that matter, to wallpaper the 
Astrodome, no doubt Campbell will. 

“Anything you ask him to do,” says 
Phillips, clearly impressed, “he’s going 
to do it. It’s very important to have a play¬ 
er of Earl Campbell’s caliber, but it’s even 
more important to have him be the kind 
of kid he is.” 

One authority on the subject of run¬ 
ning in the NFL believes it is an instinct 
for leadership that makes Campbell such 
a surpassing talent. “Earl’s physical 
talents are considerable, of course,” says 
O. J. Simpson, “but he has inspirational 
quality far beyond those talents. He pro¬ 
vides a certain lift to a team; everything 
will be going along normally, then all of 
a sudden he takes over. I tell you, I’m in¬ 
spired by his kind of performance.” 

Campbell’s running style is markedly 
different from the way Simpson ran when 


he was in his prime, though the results are 
often the same. More often Campbell, 
who carries 225 pounds, is compared to 
the Cleveland Browns’ superstar of 1957- 
65, Jim Brown. But Brown’s old coach, 
Paul Brown, and Simpson both feel the 
comparison is not entirely apt. “Earl 
jukes as many as he runs over,” Juice 
points out. “He’s a true halfback, and Jim 
was a fullback. I was amazed how short 
Earl is. He sure looks bigger on the TV.” 

Paul Brown is right when he says 
Campbell will have to put together a 
string of outstanding seasons before he 
can be meaningfully compared with Jim 
Brown. “Brown didn’t take an intense 
physical pounding for his yardage,” says 
Paul Brown. “Campbell does it the phys¬ 
ical way. He’s not as good a pass receiv¬ 
er as Jim was, and I don’t think he has 
the same straightaway speed. But Brown 
never liked the blocking aspects of foot¬ 
ball, and I think Campbell tries to do his 
part. The only thing you can question 
about Campbell is whether his style is 
the type that will allow him to have a 
long career.” 


T here are a few incandescent 
moments in any great ath¬ 
lete’s career when muscle 
seems more tightly joined to bone, and 
when his body crackles like a summer 
cloud with heat lightning. When one of 
those moments coincides with desperate 
necessity, it is advisable not to stand too 
near, for the brilliance can be blinding. 

Last November, Campbell had just 
such a moment—really an entire game 
of such moments—on a Monday night 
in the Astrodome against Miami on na¬ 
tional TV, churning through and around 
the Dolphins, as previously noted, for 
four touchdowns and 199 yards. Camp¬ 
bell can remember thinking after his third 
touchdown that he couldn’t move any¬ 
more, that he was so exhausted his legs 
felt like concrete piles—the kind that 
hold bridges up. Late in the fourth pe¬ 
riod the Oilers were holding a 28-23 lead 
and facing second-and-long at their own 
19. Pastorini could see that Campbell was 
breathing heavily, but when he knelt 
down in the huddle he called, almost 
automatically, “Pitch 28.” 

“Before Pastorini tossed me the ball,” 
says Campbell, “I would have sworn I 


couldn’t run anymore at all. Even after I 
was through the hole and I saw [running 
mate] Tim Wilson hit his man, I didn’t 
think I could make it to the other end of 
the field. Then I saw pure sideline, and I 
decided to keep running until somebody 
knocked me down.” 

Nobody did. Campbell swept right 
end, his body leaning hard to the left, 
and then straightened and rumbled down 
the sideline 81 yards to the end zone, 
ensuring a 35-30 Oiler victory. 

“He gave them what they had to 
have,” acknowledges Miami’s Shula. “He 
had some head-on collisions with our 
players and I think he won them all. We 
had some people get run over that don’t 
get run over.” Dolphin Linebacker Steve 
Towle, a friend of Campbell’s, was sim¬ 
ilarly impressed. “When he sees his spot, 
he’s into it before the hole can be filled,” 
Towle says. “He had two tremendous 
games against the Dolphins in one sea¬ 
son, and I can’t recall anybody else I 
could say that about.” 

After the Monday night game, Camp¬ 
bell lay wide awake until nearly dawn, 
just as he does after every game. The buzz 
in his ears wouldn’t go away, and the 
lightning in his body he had not used up 
was now flashing behind his eyes. “I usu¬ 
ally lie there in bed, tossing and turning, 
until about 4 a.m.,” Campbell says. “Most 
of the time I have flashbacks from the 
game, mental pictures in which I can see 
holes forming in front of me, and then 
see the defensive linemen fill them up as 
they charge at me. But I’m never scared. 
It’s just like in the game, fear doesn’t 
enter into it.” 

Earl Campbell put down a pool cue in 
his game room, and his face tried to break 
into a smile, but his lower lip was so 
full of snuff he couldn’t. “Waylon 
says cowboys are like smoky old pool 
rooms,” he said. “You clear ’em all out 
in the morning.” 

And with that, he began to sing in an 
affecting falsetto: 

Cowboys ain't easy to love and 
they're harder to hold. 

They'd rather give you a song than 
diamonds or gold .... 

Mamas don't let your babies grow up 
to be cowboys 

’Cause they'll never stay home and 
they're always alone. 

Even with someone they love. mo 
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IDS. WHERE OVER A MILLION PEOPLE 
GET THEIR GOOD MONEY IDEAS. 


And because one good thing usually 
leads to another, the ideas just 
keep on coming. 

IDS started having good money 
ideas for people and businesses back in 
1894. And as the ideas flourished, so 
did the number of those taking 
advantage of them. 

In fact, today, numbers reflect 
two of the best reasons for relying 
on IDS to help plan your financial future. 
First, there are 3000 well-trained 
IDS representatives ready to help you, 
wherever you are. Each one backed 


by the experience and skills 
concentrated at IDS. 

Secondly, with more than 40 
proven financial services from which 
to choose, an IDS representative can be 
truly objective in helping you plan. 

With ideas. Money ideas. 

That’s the IDS difference. 



IDEAS 

TO HELP PEOPLE 
MANAGE MONEY 


Since 1894 


For more about good money ideas, call 800-447-4700, or write Mr. John F. Kelly, 
Vice President, Investors Diversified Services, Inc., IDS Tower, Suite 26-36S 
Minneapolis, MN 55402. In Illinois call 800-322-4400. In Alaska and Hawaii, please write. 






NEITHER SNOW NOR RAIN NOR GLOOM OF 
NIGHT WOULD STAY THIS CHESS PLAYER 


It was 2 a.m. on a June morning and a 
dozen men were playing sidewalk chess 
at the intersection of Yonge and Gould 
streets in downtown Toronto. For seats 
and tables they used upturned food car¬ 
tons and tablecloths. Lights from two 
places of business—the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce and Sam the Record 
Man—provided plenty of illumination. 
With one exception, the men played qui¬ 
etly and comfortably. The exception 
wore old black shoes, tattered pants and 
a couple of sweaters. With his pug nose, 
long gray hair, eight-inch beard and blue 
watchman’s cap, he looked like a cross 
between the Minnesota Vikings’ mascot 
and a Russian peasant. Playing 20-min¬ 
ute speed games, he moved impulsively, 
grabbing pieces and slapping his time 
clock almost simultaneously. The games 
never seemed to last the limit. “Vould 
you be-leef it?” he cried in a thick Pol¬ 
ish accent. “Class-i-cal mate!” 

Strange people playing in strange 
places at strange times is not a 
new phenomenon in chess, es¬ 
pecially in Western democra¬ 
cies. Denied both the stature 
and the standard of living that 
many Communist countries of¬ 
fer serious players, those in the 
West frequently behave in ab¬ 
errant ways. You will often 
see them crouched over their 
boards in such places as New 
York’s Washington Square 
Park, cursing one another. 

But none of chess’ other odd¬ 
balls measure up to the stan¬ 
dard set by Toronto’s bearded 
Josef Smolij (it’s pronounced 
Smoley). He is a civic monu¬ 
ment in the Canadian city, hon¬ 
ored in newspaper columns and 
television features. Last sum¬ 
mer, when Great Britain’s In¬ 
ternational Master David Levy 
played the Chess 4.7 computer 
at the Canadian National Ex¬ 
position, Smolij, sporting his fa¬ 
mous CRASH-AND-SMASH GAM¬ 


BIT T shirt, took on all comers on a nearby 
stage. In a country with only 3,500 tour¬ 
nament players and three International 
Grandmasters (the most prominent of 
whom has moved to the U.S.), Smolij is 
probably the leading promoter of chess. 

He has become something of a celeb¬ 
rity simply by enduring. Every night since 
April 1,1977, Smolij has played at Yonge 
and Gould from 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. That’s 
over 800 days and running. “It is an au¬ 
thentic feat,” says Levy, “one that should 
be included in the Guinness Book of 
World Records .” But when documenta¬ 
tion was sent to London, the Guinness 
people icily replied that the achievement 
was “not suitable” for their book. 

Not suitable? Hey, you try playing 
chess outdoors 10 hours a night—in To¬ 
ronto. And there’s no doubt that Smolij 
does it. The police at the 52nd precinct 
confirm it. So do bemused local citizens 
and gaping tourists. “I came when the 
snow was falling in January,” says Gary 
Wells, 26, of St. Petersburg, Fla. “I last¬ 
ed one game. Joe was there all night.” 

Oh, Smolij is one tough critter. Bom 
in Poland 58 years ago, he left home at 
14 to wander through Europe, learning 
to speak English, Spanish, German and 
Russian along the way. He arrived in 
Canada in 1954 and worked hard for 20 



years. Eventually his 5'8", 150-pound 
body was spent. When a hernia oper¬ 
ation and a case of lead poisoning made 
him unfit for manual labor, he retired to 
devote himself to chess. “Poor in the 
pocket, rich in the mind,” he says. 

Every evening Smolij leaves his board¬ 
inghouse and pushes a shopping cart full 
of chess equipment one mile to Gould 
and Yonge. It is a busy intersection— 
Yonge is the Broadway of Toronto— 
marked by flashing lights and pinball ar¬ 
cades. Even so, Smolij is a commanding 
figure. An opponent moves a piece. “In 
Russia you would be sent to Siberia for 
that,” Smolij yells triumphantly. Another 
foe ponders taking a pawn. Smolij breaks 
into Russian. “Poidiosh propadiosh, nie 
poidiosh propadiosh,” he says. “Is like 
German army in war. You go to Russia, 
you are lost. If you not go, same thing. If 
you capture pawn, you lose. If you not 
capture pawn, you lose.” Smolij moves 
his own pawn to the eighth rank, con¬ 
verting it into a queen. “How many wars 
won by foot soidier?” he says. 

There have been many such victories 
for Smolij. He competed in the 1956 Ca¬ 
nadian Open and was the Ontario cham¬ 
pion in 1959. Though he has no official 
rating, he is an excellent speed player 
who rarely loses. When he does, Smolij 
is less than gracious in defeat. “From time 
to time a master Joe doesn’t 
know will come off the street 
and take him,” says a regular. 
“Joe will tell the guy to get the 
hell off Yonge Street.” Smolij 
is much happier with his own 
crowd, which consists entirely 
of men, many of whom are im¬ 
migrants and single. “Champi¬ 
on from Czechoslovakia, cham¬ 
pion from Australia, champion 
from Macedonia,” Smolij says 
by way of introduction. “Is 
champion from Hong Kong 
vinning?” The men smile con¬ 
tentedly. The nightly ritual does 
much for their self-esteem. 

“If I vouldn’t play chess, I 
vouldn’t meet you,” says Sraol- 
ij. “I am single, I am alone. I 
play not to be lonely, not to be 
drunk. Ve play for friendship. 
Chess on the street, chess for 
the people. How you like that?” 

Fine, Joe, fine. It is too bad 
that the Guinness people don’t 
agree. end 
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by LOWELL COHN 


A CHANCE MEETING WITH A FUTURE 
CHAMP ECLIPSED A FAN S FIRST FIGHT 


“You’re to be in bed by 10, young man.” 
my mother warned as she and my father 
left the house. “Not on your life,” I 
thought. It was a Friday night in the win¬ 
ter of 1956, and I was 10 years old. My 
parents had made the fatal error of leav¬ 
ing me in charge of my little sister—but 
no one in charge of me. Shortly before 
10, my sister safely tucked in bed, I went 
to the living room, where my parents had 
a huge overstuffed couch that sighed a 
weary whoosh every time I sat on its 
cushions. I arranged throw pillows 
around its perimeter and sprawled in lux¬ 
ury. The idea of staying up past bedtime 
made me tingle with sinful delight. 

Across from the couch stood an enor¬ 
mous Dumont console television, a giant 
mahogany square that looked like a hunk 
of dark chocolate with a screen sunk in 
its middle. At 10 o’clock sharp, I turned 
on the TV and began to flip through the 
channels. As the dial came to rest on 4, 
my attention was seized by the emphatic 
rhythms of marching music. “To 
look sharp every time you shave,” a 
voice sang, “to feel sharp and be on 
the ball.” Then the announcer pro¬ 
claimed, “The Gillette Cavalcade of 
Sports is on the air.” 

I sank into the couch—whoosh. 

I had never seen a professional 
fight before and awaited the start 
with the thrill and fear of someone 
attending a forbidden rite. The box¬ 
ers were lightweight contenders 
Baby Vasquez and Paolo Rosi. 

Rosi, I learned as I watched, was 
a bleeder. Next to having a glass jaw, 
being a bleeder is the most tragic af¬ 
fliction in boxing. Rosi outfought 
Vasquez, but all the blood flowing 
from Rosi’s brow forced the referee 
to halt the fight in the seventh round. 

It did not seem fair that Rosi lost. 
Long after the bout was over, I lin¬ 
gered on the couch trying to find an 
answer to what I’d seen. I dimly un¬ 
derstood that boxing offers no guar¬ 
antee of justice. A fight is a sad. 


stark, compact little drama—and that 
made it endlessly fascinating to me. By 
the time I slipped into bed that night, I 
was hooked. 

For the next six years, I was consumed 
by boxing. On Monday. Wednesday and 
Friday nights —my mother’s 10 p.m. time 
limit quickly disappeared in the face of 
my ardor—I would go to the living room 
to sit in front of a television set peopled 
with the fighters of the ’50s. But fighters 
for me were two-dimensional silhouettes 
who waged war in a miniature black and 
white world. 

I did not attend my first fight until 
1962. Dick Tiger, soon to be the mid¬ 
dleweight champion, was taking on 
Henry Hank, a ferocious puncher who 
had never bothered to learn the finer 
points of the jab and defense. I rode up 
to the old Madison Square Garden on 
the subway, visions of smoky arenas bob¬ 
bing and weaving in my mind. I was 15 
and fervently romantic. Tonight would 
be the real thing. I arrived two hours 
early and bought a ringside seat. The 
Garden was nearly deserted. 

That first fight was decidedly anti- 
climactic. Tiger walked all over Hank, 
who waited in vain to deliver the big 
blow. At the end Hank seemed grateful 
to be still standing. The audience ap¬ 
plauded politely, as if at a cricket match. 

I left the Garden bored; I hadn’t 
missed very much in all those years of 



watching the Friday Night Fights on that 
ancient 20-inch TV. As my eyes adjusted 
to the dark of Eighth Avenue, I saw a 
large black man in a worn gray overcoat 
standing alone. He looked old. But after a 
few moments, his forlorn shape resolved 
itself into that of Sonny Liston, the first- 
ranked heavyweight in the world. I went 
up to him and said a tentative hello. He 
smiled at me, so I took out my program 
and asked for his autograph. Writing, as I 
was about to find out, was not one of 
Sonny’s stronger points. 

Liston took his right hand out of his 
pocket. The very sight of it was daz¬ 
zling. It was enormous. A large gold 
ring and a watch with a gold expansion 
band glittered against his skin. Sonny 
produced an expensive-looking ballpoint 
that looked like a gold toothpick in his 
fingers and started writing. In what must 
have required greater effort than wad¬ 
ing through the likes of Zora Follcy, 
Eddie Machen and Wayne Bethea, he 
struggled through a capital C. When 
completed, his Charles looked like the 
innocent scrawl of a child. Then he punc¬ 
tiliously put down a set of quotation 
marks, which must have looked to him 
as exotic as hieroglyphics, and tried a 
capital S. Suddenly he stopped and men¬ 
tally paced around it the way Picasso 
might have pondered a troublesome 
brushstroke. A low rumble of disapproval 
issued from his throat; he scratched out 
the S and started all oyer again. 
After a painfully long time he mas¬ 
tered Charles “Sonny” Liston, 
looked up as pleased as if he had 
completed a work of art and hand¬ 
ed me the program. By this time a 
crowd had gathered: all had pro¬ 
grams and all demanded autographs. 
Sonny patiently submitted to the 
signing ceremony until one brash 
youngster abruptly broke the si¬ 
lence. “What’s gonna happen when 
you fight Patterson?” 

Liston looked up and the faint 
smile vanished from his face. He an¬ 
swered matter-of-factly, as though 
telling the time. “I’ll knock hint 
out in the first round,” he decreed, 
and went back to the signing. I 
began to drift off toward the sub¬ 
way while I considered what he 
had said. After a few moments, I 
reached the conclusion that Sonny 
Liston might know how to sign his 
name, but he sure didn’t know any¬ 
thing about boxing. end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of tho week Aug. 20*26 

Compiled by ROGER JACKSON 


BASEBALL—Taiwan defeated Campbell, Calif. 2-1 in the 
final game to win its eighth Little League World Scries 
in nine years, in Williamsport, Pa. 

BOXING—ANTONIO CERVANTES of Colombia won 
a split decision from Kim Kwang-Min of South Korea 
to retain his WBA junior welterweight title in Seoul. 
South Korea. 

GOLF—TOM WATSON made a 12-foot putt for a par 
on the second hole of a sudden-death playoff to defeat 
Johnny Miller and win the $250,000 Hall of Fame Clas¬ 
sic in Pinchurst, N.C. Watson and Miller finished reg¬ 
ulation play at 12-under-par 272. 

BETH DAN I EL shot a final-round 71 for a 54-hole, two- 
undcr-par 208 to win her first LPGA tournament, the 
SI00.000 Patty Berg Classic in St. Paul, by four strokes 
over Hollis Stacy. 

HARNESS RACING—CHIOLA HANOVER ($3.20), 
driven by Jimmy Allen, won the first leg of trotting's Tri¬ 
ple Crown, the $237,765 Yonkers Trot, by a length over 
Butch Lobcll. The 3-year-old was timed in 2:04%. 

HORSE RACING-SPECTACULAR BID ($2.10), Bill 
Shoemaker up. won his first race since the Prcakness, 
the $18,000 Bold Bidder at Delaware Park, by 17 lengths 
over Armada Strike. The 3-year-old covered the mile 
and 1/16 in a track-record 1:41%. 

MOTOR SPORTS—ALAN JONES of Australia, driving 
a Williams, won his third consecutive Formula I race, 
the Dutch Grand Prix, at Zandvoort, by 0.21.78 sec¬ 
onds over Jody Scheckter of South Africa, who drove a 
Ferrari. Jones, averaging 116.54 mph on the 2.6-mile 
course, completed the race in 1:41.19.78. 

DARRELL WALTRIP. driving a Chevrolet Monte 
Carlo, won the $90,808 Volunteer 500 NASCAR race 
in Bristol, Tenn. Walirip averaged 91.493 mph on the 
.533-mile Bristol International Raceway track to de¬ 
feat Richard Petty, in a Chevrolet Caprice, by three 
seconds. 

SOCCER—NASL: The Cosmos defeated Tulsa 3-1 in a 
tie-breaking mini-game to win their National Confer¬ 
ence semifinal series. Giorgio Chinaglia scored two 
goals, one on a penalty kick. Earlier that evening the 
Cosmos had tied the series at a game apiece, beating 
the Roughnecks 3-0. Tulsa stunned the two-time de¬ 
fending NASL champions 3-0 in the first game of the se- 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


ries. Roger Davies had two goals for the Roughnecks, 
and Goalie Jack Brand, obtained from the Cosmos two 
months ago. got his seventh career playoff shutout. The 
loss was the Cosmos’ first evertoTulsa and snapped a 10- 
game winning streak- The Cosmos will next face NSC 
Western champion Vancouver, which beat Los Ange¬ 
les in their semifinal scries. After the Whitecaps won 
the second game of the series 1-0 in regulation time, 
Kevin Hector’s goal at 3:08 in the mini-game gave them 
the series victory. The wins were Vancouver's first of 
the season over the Aztecs. Los Angeles, which fin¬ 
ished the regular season in second place in the NSC 
West, had won the opening game of the semifinals 3-2. 
Tampa Bay, looking for its second consecutive trip to 
the Soccer Bowl, swept the American Conference semi¬ 
finals from Philadelphia. The Rowdies clinched the se¬ 
ries with a 1-0 victory in which Steve WevgcJe, as¬ 
sisted by retiring captain Rodney Marsh, scored the only 
goal. Tampa Bay had won the opener 3-2 on Marsh's 
shoot-out goal. The Fury qualified for the scries with 
Tampa Bay by eliminating American Conference cham¬ 
pion Houston 2-1 in their deciding quarterfinal game. 
The loss was the Hurricane’s first in the Astrodome this 
season. Despite the playoff defeat, Houston Coach Timo 
Lickoski was named NASL Coach of the Year. San 
Diego swept its semifinal series from Chicago and will 
face the Rowdies in the conference finals. The Sockets 
won the opener 2-0 on first-half goals by Ade Coker 
and Yilmaz Ohrhan and the deciding game 1-0 in Chi¬ 
cago, with Hugo Sanchez getting the winning score at 
78:48. 

ASL: In the Eastern Division final, champion Colum¬ 
bus will face the winner of a Pennsylvania-New York 
Eagle playoff game. In the West, California will play 
the survivor of a Sacramento-Los Angeles elimination 
match. Columbus ended the regular season with a 4-1 
loss to Indianapolis. Earlier, the Magic had tied the 
Daredevils 3-3 to clinch the Eastern title. Indy's Colin 
McLocklan wiped out a 3-1 Columbus lead with two 
second-half goals, the second of them coming at 84:00. 
Cleveland had defeated the Daredevils 2-0. California, 
which finished the regular season 57 points ahead of Sac¬ 
ramento, swept a pair of games from Las Vegas. The 
Sunshine rallied from a 2-1 halftime deficit to beat the 
Seagulls 3-2 on goals by Frank Towers and Poli Gar¬ 
cia. In the second game. Towers and Andy Chapman 
scored as California defeated the Gulls 2-0. Los An¬ 
geles and Sacramento split their final two regular-sea¬ 
son meetings. The Skyhawks beat the Gold 1-0 on a 
penalty kick by Bill McNicol at 74:50 after Sacramento 
had beaten L.A. 3-2 to sew up second place in the 


West. Pennsylvania defeated Cleveland 3-1 and tied 
the second-place New York Eagles 1-1 to end up third 
in the East, 20 points behind Columbus. New Jersey fin¬ 
ished with a pair of victories, 1-0 over Cleveland on Sol¬ 
omon Hilton's goal at 87:00 and 2-0 over the New York 
Apollo. 

TENNIS—JOSE HIGUERAS of Spain defeated Tomas 
Smid of Czechoslovakia 6-4, 6-2 to win the $175,000 
U.S. Pro Championship in Brookline. Mass. 

BJORN BORG defeated John McEnroe 6-3, 6-3 to 
win the $210,000 Canadian Open in Toronto. 

CHRIS EVERT LLOYD defeated Tracy Austin 6-7. 
6-4,6-1 to win a $75,000 tournament in Mahwah, N.J. 

TRACK & FIELD—EVELYN ASHFORD of Los Ange¬ 
les scored a double at the World Cup II meet in Mon¬ 
treal, breaking her own American record in the 200- 
meter dash—with a 21.83 performance (hat beat East 
Germany’s Marita Koch, the world-record holder at the 
distance; and then defeating world-record holder Mar- 
lies Gohr, also of East Germany, in the 100 with a time 
of 11.06 {page 18). 

VOLLEYBALL:!VA—The Tucson Sky upset the Santa 
Barbara Spikers three games to one before an overflow 
crowd of 3,865 in Tucson to take a I -0 lead in the cham¬ 
pionship series. The deciding match will be played in 
Santa Barbara Thursday night. Tucson reached the finals 
by eliminating Continental Division regular-season 
champion Denver in three straight games in Denver. 
Tucson had dealt Denver five defeats in seven matches 
during the regular season. Santa Barbara reached the 
final round by beating injury-plagued Seattle in the final 
match in Santa Barbara. 

MILEPOST8— ACQUIRED: By the NHL Los Angeles 
Kings from the Detroit Red Wings, Center ANDRE 
ST. LAURENT and the Red Wings' first-round draft 
choices for the next two years as compensation for Cen¬ 
ter Dale McCourt's refusal to play for the Kings. Mc- 
Court had been awarded to the Kings as compensation 
when Detroit, in 1978, signed Goalie Rogie Vachon, a 
free agent who had played for L A. The Kings were un¬ 
able to sign McCourl, who had his move to Los An¬ 
geles blocked in court. 


CREDITS 

A—Dan Baliotti. ia.19—Rich Clarkson (left). Manny Mil- 
Ian: 20^1—Rich Clarkson; 22—Manny Millan (top). 
James Drake: 23—Manny Millan: atas-^John lacono: 
72—ABC; 77—Slick Lawson (top), Don Hunter: a2.84- 
Lane Stewart; Carl Iwasaki; *4100—Shelly Katz- 

Black Star 112—Art Senz (1): na—Mark Kauffmann. 



EMILE BOCCIA CHARLES DISALVO 

Huntington Station. N Y. Brentwood. N Y 

Boccia and DiSalvo, first-round losers in last year’s 
Sambuca Romana Bocci Tournament, prevailed over 
a field of some 125 teams that included eight mayors, 
three state legislators and a member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives to win the 1979 title at the 
Thompson Street park in Manhattan’s Soho district. 
In the finals, Boccia, a 34-year-old businessman, and 
DiSalvo. a 46-year-old engineering associate, defeated 
Louis Averaimo of Brooklyn and Victor Marullo of 
Ozone Park, N.Y., 15-11. 



BECKY LARSON 

Watertown, S.Dak. 

Larson, who will be a 
freshman at LSU this fall, 
defeated Grctchen Idcma 
to win her second straight 
state women’s amateur 
golf title. She also has 
won four consecutive 
state junior and three 
straight Class A high 
school crowns. 



RON HARTILL 

Sooke, British Columbia 

Hartill, who refuses to 
give his age, took three of 
five events—one- and 
two-man bucking and 
the springboard chop—to 
win the all-round title in 
the World Lumberjack 
Championships for the 
sixth straight year, at 
Hayward, Wis. 



KATHY RINALDI 

Jensen Beach, Fla. 

Kathy, 12, defeated Gin- 
ny Purdy 6-4,6-1 to win 
the national girls’ 12-and- 
under tennis title and be¬ 
came the first girl in her 
age division to sweep all 
four U.S. crowns. Earlier, 
she had won the clay 
court, indoor and hard 
court titles. 



Darren, a 12-year-old 
eighth-grader, completed 
his 15-game Little League 
season with a .717 batting 
average, 19 home runs, 
including seven grand 
slams, and 25 stolen bas¬ 
es. He also pitched six no- 
hitters and struck out 
more than 200 batters. 
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THE REAPERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


GRUMPY UMPS 

Sir: 

Regarding your article Odd Man Out on 
the Diamond (Aug. 20), I have been a mem¬ 
ber of two unions (the American Federation 
of Musicians and the Newspaper Guild), and 
I have a comment or two. The umpires were 
underpaid. No question about that. But they, 
ot their agent, did sign a contract. Perhaps it 
was foolish, but a contract was signed. 

The rookie umps are not scabs in the real 
sease because it wasn’t a real strike. The um¬ 
pires made a bad deal and then tried to put 
the onus on everybody else. Why not hang 
the scab label on the players, food-and-drink 
vendors, ticket-window people, security per¬ 
sonnel and anybody else who kept on work¬ 
ing while the umps were out? 

Let’s put things in perspective. 

Whit Hillyer 
Evanston, 111. 

Sir: 

It’s hard to believe the umps E. M. Swift de¬ 
scribed are the same ones so many fans felt 
sympathy for when they went on “strike.” 
When Swift wrote that the more obstinate 
veterans “are hurting the game they are paid 
to uphold,” he couldn’t have been more cor¬ 
rect. I just hope the fans will remember this 
lesson the next time the umpires decide to 
walkout. 

Tom Shelton 
Grand Island, Neb. 

Sir 

Veteran Umpire Paul Runge defined the 
word scab correctly, but in my opinion he 
failed to look up the word professional. If all 
of these acts against the rookie umps con¬ 
tinue, I hope baseball fans across America 
start hounding the senior umps for more than 
just their bad calls. 

Norman Smith 

Madison, Ind. 

Sir: 

l support the umpires’ right to strike, but 
they should be willing to take the risks that 
go along with a strike. While they have the 
right to walk off their jobs, others have the 
right to attempt to replace them. 

Ken Bryant 
Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 

Sir 

My grandfather was an American League 
umpire for 19 seasons. I grew up in and 
around baseball and, more specifically, 
around umpires. I have never known a major 
league umpire who would consciously do any¬ 
thing to undermine the integrity of the game. 
Hence, I feel obliged to dispute E. M. Swift’s 


statement that the regular umpires are hurt¬ 
ing the game by failing to work together with 
the “new” umpires. 

I have attended many American League 
games this season, have spoken to a number 
of the umpires and have observed that the vet¬ 
eran umpires do indeed work with the scabs 
on the field. More important, one umpire told 
me—and he was echoing the sentiments of 
his colleagues—that although he refuses to as¬ 
sociate with the scabs off the field, “Between 
those white lines I bust my tail and work with 
them, because that’s my job. I’m a major 
league umpire and take pride in my work.” 

The new umpires undermined the position 
of the 51 veterans during the latter’s spring 
walkout, and I can understand the bitterness 
felt by the older umpires toward the scabs. 
In my estimation, the true men of courage 
were the young umpires who, knowing they 
may never get a second chance at working in 
the majors, said no to the baseball establish¬ 
ment and supported their fellow umpires. 

Edwin H. Hurley HI 
Wilbraham, Mass. 

Sir: 

Concerning the hazing incident involving 
rookie umpire Dave Pallone, National League 
supervisor Blake Cullen said that because 
none of the veteran crew members would ad¬ 
mit to having done the hazing, he couldn’t 
fine them all. Why not? A few fines might 
put a quick end to such incidents. 

Pete Worthington 
Charleston AFB, S.C. 

CAPTAIN WILLIE 

Sir 

Thank you for Anthony Cotton’s article on 
Willie Stargell (Fine, Like Good Wine, Aug. 
20). It’s Captain Willie, not Dave Parker, 
who’s the Pirate leader. While an overrated 
Parker calls himself No. 1, the popular Star¬ 
gell carries the Bucs with his bat, glove and 
team spirit, and he’ll continue to do so 
through the playoffs and World Series. Dave 
Parker is good. But Willie Stargell is No. 1. 

Leland D. Seese 
Windber, Pa. 

LOUD BAT 

Sir: 

Bruce Newman’s article on Dave Kingman 
{Kong! Aur. 20) was excellent. But maybe 
the reason Dave doesn’t talk to the print me¬ 
dia is because of the unkind articles written 
about him in the past. I am referring espe¬ 
cially to one in SI (Is It Daft—or Deft—To 
Draft ? Nov. 7, 1977) when Dave was enter¬ 
ing the free-agent draft. Your comment about 
Dave was “overpriced at any price.*’ 
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1 wonder. Do you still believe that? I, for 
one, hope that Kong keeps doing all his talk¬ 
ing with his bat. 

Michael E. Keenan 
Chicago 

Sir: 

We all know Kong is King, but the pho¬ 
tographs of beautiful Wrigley Field were just 
great. Thank you, Manny Millan and Sports 
Illustrated. 

Paul Strlbing 
Mark Finch 
Highland Park, III. 

BIRD'S-EYE VIEW 

Sir: 

I have always marveled at the photography 
in SI and wondered how you do it. But in 
your story on hang gliding (The First Step Is 
Always the Hardest , Aug. 20), you really out¬ 
did yourselves. The pictures were, to quote 
hang-glider pilot Reggie Jones, “beautiful, 
just beautiful.” 

Bruce Cartwright 
Somerville, N.J. 

Sir: 

The photographs by Carl Iwasaki were so 
incredibly breathtaking that I almost decided 


to take up hang gliding—until I read some 
mortality statistics on the sport. 

Jim Youse 
Hannibal, Mo. 

IN DEFENSE OF REX CALDWELL 

Sir: 

Dan Jenkins' criticism of Rex Caldwell— 
“the unknown,” “the hot dog,” etc.—in his 
article on the PGA Championship (This Gra¬ 
ham Simply Refused To Crack, Aug. 13) was 
a disgrace. Emphasis should have been placed 
on the fact that Caldwell was in contention to 
win or tie until the final hole, and on the fact 
that he did not choke. Rather he was a victim 
of David Graham’s and Ben Crenshaw’s su¬ 
perb play. It is a pity that Jenkins chose to 
needlessly castigate a refreshingly colorful in¬ 
dividual with a swing that weekenders can 
identify with just because he does not fit the 
mold of the blond, pre-fab mannequins with 
the flawless swings and the charismatic appeal 
of marshmallows who seemingly rule the golf 
tour. Give us more Caldwells, Fuzzy Zoellers 
and Lee Trevinos. Professional golfers are, af¬ 
ter all, first and foremost entertainers. 

Roman Sileikis 
Clarendon Hills, Ill. 

continued 


MOMENTS AND MEMORIES (CONT.) 

Sir: 

Time-traveling within your Silver Anniver¬ 
sary capsule (Aug. 13) was most pleasing. 
Your itinerary, selection of stops and excel¬ 
lent views of the stream of sports heroes and 
heroines in action made me feel like a first- 
class passenger. 

R. C. Seward 
Endicott, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Your Silver Anniversary Issue was fantas¬ 

tic, but hats off to Chuck Schmidt and Dick= 

ran Palulian for a colorful and stunning cover! 

Michael Utsumi 
San Francisco 


Sir: 

You ended your Silver Anniversary Let¬ 
ter from the Publisher with the note that 
on the following Thursday night your inau¬ 
gural cover subjects—Eddie Mathews (at bat), 
Wes Westrum (catching) and Augie Dona- 
telli (behind the plate)—would meet again in 
Milwaukee to pose for a re-creation of the 
Aug. 16, 1954 cover shot. I, for one, would 
like to know how close the picture came to du¬ 
plicating your first cover. 

Edward Tlrnley 

New York City 

• For a comparison between photographer 
Mark Kauffman’s 1979 retake and his 1954 
original, see below.—ED. 




You can protect your lips 
from sun, wind, cold and 
dryness with Blistik—the 
soft, medicated stick with 
the lanolin emollient and 
Sunscreen. Blistik helps 
relieve drying, chapping, 
blisters and cold sores. 

Diis^k- 
The lip shield 
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19TH HOLE continued 


SANDLOT ADVENTURE 

Sir: 

Congratulations in general on the uniform¬ 
ly fine writing in your magazine. And special 
congratulations for the delightfully witty 
piece by Ron Fimrite about the Parisian ad¬ 
ventures of his sandlot softball team I To Paris, 
with Glove. Aug. 6). The story is so warm, 
funny and human that it merits comparison 
with the best of Thurbcr. 

Ellwood Hoskins 
Walnut Creek. Calif. 

Sir: 

Ron Fimrite's To Paris, with Glove was a 
gem. I laughed till I cried. SI would be well ad¬ 
vised to consider I) sponsoring a “Far East 
softball championship" and 2) making even 
more use of Fimrite’s splendid wit. 

John S. Dodd Jr., M.D. 

Atlanta 

Sir: 

Before Ron Fimrite’s Washington Square 
Bar & Grill team looks to conquer the Far 
East and the world, we hope that it will come 
East and accept a challenge from the Rac¬ 
coon’s Athletic and Social Club. Although we 
can promise them a better game than Le Mou¬ 
lin du Village, the refreshments and scenery 
will be somewhat less enticing. We play for 


beer, not champagne. Moreover, instead of 
being in the shadow of the Eiffel Tower, ihe 
game would be staged in the glow and haze 
of the Three Mile Island cooling towers. Such 
a game would be good for the WSB&G team's 
character, and it would add to the growing 
reputation of the Raccoons. 

James L. Hartman 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
WILSON, TERRY AND KLEIN 

Sir: 

Hack Wilson’s recent induction into the 
Hall of Fame is a tribute to Sports Illus- 
trated’s effective article on Wilson some 
years ago (Why Ain't I in the Hall? April 11, 
1977). Wilson’s election results primarily 
from his gaudy 190 RBIs in 1930. His overall 
slats are unimpressive—fewer than 2,000 hits, 
fewer than 300 home runs, fewer than 1,000 
runs scored, .307 average, etc. In fact it can 
be argued that Bill Terry and Chuck Klein 
had better seasons in 1930 than Wilson did. 
Terry had 254 hits (to Wilson’s 208) and bat¬ 
ted .401 (to Wilson’s .356). Klein had 250 
hits, led the league in doubles (59), runs (1581 
and total bases (445), knocked in 170 runs 
and hit .386. Terry has been in the Hall of 
Fame for 25 years, and now Wilson joins him. 

What of Chuck Klein? He had his best 


years when the Phillies played in tiny Baker 
Bowl from 1929 to 1933. But should a player 
be penalized for the park his team used? Klein 
led the National League in hitting once; in sto¬ 
len bases once (during an admittedly lethar¬ 
gic 1932 season); in hits, doubles and RBIs 
twice; in runs and slugging percentage three 
times: and in home runs and total bases four 
times. He paced National League outfielders 
in assists three times. All this in an amazing 
five years during which Klein had 1,118 hits, 
232 doubles, 180 home runs, 658 runs scored, 
693 RBIs and a .359 average. Few if any ma¬ 
jor-leaguers can match that productivity for 
a five-year period. Klein had 300 lifetime 
home runs and a .320 average. In his only 
World Series—with the 1935 Cubs—he hit 
.333 and had a game-winning home run. 

Like Wilson, Klein has been dead for many 
years. And Klein is apparently as forgotten 
as Wilson was before SI rediscovered him. If 
he can be forgiven for hitting well in Baker 
Bowl, Chuck Klein deserves to enter the Hall. 

H.R. Coursen 
Brunswick, Maine 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, New 
York, New York. 10020. 



A FREEZING RAIN 
AND SMILE. 


The super-warm and strong Thermos* 
Brand Blanket. For hunters, campers and 
football fans at the coldest stadiums. 

Made of incredible lightweight materials, 
it's 5 layers thick and folds into the size 
of a small book. For less than $15, it's the 
best bargain you'll ever get in bad-weather 
protection. (Makes a great gift, too.) 

THE THERMOS BLANKET 

At camping, sporting goods 
and housewares stores. 








WHEN AMOS RUSIE WAS ON THE MOUND 
CATCHERS DIDN'T GET THE LEAD OUT 


Famed Broadway actor DeWolf Hopper 
proudly claimed him as a close friend, 
and Lillian Russell clamored for an in¬ 
troduction. Restaurants and bars named 
drinks in his honor. He was revered by 
young and old. His overpowering fast¬ 
ball drew crowds not only in New York 
City, where he was celebrated as “Mr. 
Giant,” but all around the National 
League. Before John McGraw managed 
the New York club and before such Gi¬ 
ant heroes as Mel Ott, JoJo Moore and 
Carl Hubbell were even born, he was pro¬ 
claimed as “The Colossus of Coogan's 
Bluff." Yet, when he was finally elected 
to baseball’s Hall of Fame in 1977. Amos 
Wilson Rusie was unknown except to the 
most avid of baseball aficionados. 

Rusie, a righthander, was baseball’s 
first great fastballer. He was so fast that 
the hitters of the 1890s were terrified of 
him. So fast that the rules were revised— 
the distance between the plate and the 
rubber was increased from 50 feet to its 
present 60' 6 "—in a vain attempt to 
make his pitches easier to hit. At 19, in 
his second major league season and his 
first in New York with the Giants, Rusie 
struck out 345 batters while winning 29 
games. Even his own catchers had trou¬ 
ble coping with his pilches; his catchers 
were obliged to put a thin sheet of lead 
under a sponge in their mitts to take the 
sting out of his fastballs. 

If he were pitching today, the “Hoosicr 
Thunderbolt," as Rusie was also called, 
would command a salary of more than 
$200,000. But back In 1896, he invented 
the holdout when the Giants refused to 
pay him a measly S5.000 a year and a dis¬ 
pute arose over two $100 fines still out¬ 
standing from the 1895 season—one for 
missing curfew and one for unsportsman¬ 
like conduct. Rusie protested both fines 
but the directors of the National League 
ruled against him. When the $200 was au¬ 
tomatically deducted from his new con¬ 


tract, Rusie was furious and sat out the 
entire season. That November he filed a 
damage suit in Illinois, claiming lost sal¬ 
ary, and he also asked to be released from 
the reserve clause. The case was dis¬ 
missed, but Rusie tried again in Trenton. 
N.J. later that year. Rather than let Rusie 
go to court. Cincinnati owner John T. 
Bush led a group of club owners who 
pooled their money and paid both the lost 
salary and the fine in time for Rusie to re¬ 
join the Giants for the 1897 season. The 
price didn't seem too high for a player 
who had averaged more than 30 victories 
in each of his four previous seasons, with 
a high of 36 in 1894. Unfortunately. Ru¬ 
sie played for the irascible Andrew 
Freedman, perhaps the most penurious 
baseball owner of them all. who contrib¬ 
uted not a penny to the fund. 

That year Rusie had one of his best 
seasons ever, winning 29 games while los¬ 
ing only eight. Over a career that spanned 
10 years, during which he started nearly 
every other day. Rusie won an incred¬ 
ible 243 games, and he was pitching for 
the pitifully weak teams fielded by the 
tightfisted Freedman. 

Rusie was born at Mooresville. Ind. 
on May 30. 1871. five years before the 
National League of Professional Baseball 
Clubs was organized. When he was just 
16 years old. the local major league club, 
the Indianapolis Hoosiers. signed him 
and sent him out to Burlington. Iowa to 
work on his control, something he never 
quite mastered. 

When he was called up to Indianapolis 
in 1889. Rusie epitomized the "big rube." 
Tall (6' I"), burly (200 pounds) and red- 
haired. with his red flannels forever 
showing from under his uniform shirt 
sleeves, he was the butt of jokes by team¬ 
mates and opponents alike. But the hot- 
tempered, stubborn kid quickly quieted 
the jibes during his first triumphant tour 
around the league. 

Rusie was easily the fastest pitcher ma¬ 
jor league baseball had seen. Even though 
a pitcher in the 1890s had to get three un¬ 
touched strikes to record a strikeout. 
Rusie marched them back to the bench¬ 
es at the then imposing rate of one every 
two innings. In 1889 when the National 
League decided to drop Indianapolis and 
Washington and go with eight clubs in¬ 
stead of 10. Rusie and seven other play¬ 
ers were sold for an estimated $60,000 
by Indianapolis to New York. 

His return to the game in 1897 after his 


one-year holdout was successful, but it 
marked the beginning of his decline. 
Baseball fans in those days demanded 
that their club use its ace pitcher as often 
as possible. Under the pressure of pitch¬ 
ing every other day. Rusic’s arm began to 
ache. He rested it for five weeks and then 
went on to finish a 29-8 season, but he 
would never again be overpowering. 

The following season was torture, but 
even with a “dead” arm Rusie was 20-11. 
Then with his arm hurting, his confidence 
shattered and having been unsuccessful 
in another round of salary negotiations, 
he sat out the next two seasons. In 1900 
the Giants, eager to make a deal with Cin¬ 
cinnati for a young, promising pitcher, 
talked Rusie into a comeback try. Be¬ 
fore the season got under way. New York 
traded him to the Reds for Christy 
Mathcwson. then a 20-ycar-old un¬ 
known. What a coup for the Giants: to 
lose a sore-armed pitcher and gain a man 
who was to become the greatest of all Na¬ 
tional League pitchers. 

After one unsuccessful season with 
Cincinnati, Rusie was through. He was 
barely 30 years old. From then on his life 
went downhill. Following a decade of 
working at steel mills in Muncic. Ind.. 
Rusie and his wife moved to the Seattle 
area. Making a living was tough there, 
too. In 1921. when McGraw. then the 
manager of the Giants, learned of Rusie’s 
plight, he offered him a job as a special of¬ 
ficer at the Polo Grounds. Rusie accept¬ 
ed and was once again sought after by the 
press. “It’s like climbing out of your grave 
and going to a dance,” he said. Rusie 
spent eight years at the Polo Grounds be¬ 
fore moving back to Washington, where 
he bought a chicken ranch. He was seri¬ 
ously injured in an auto accident shortly 
thereafter and never completely recov¬ 
ered. He died in 1942. 

Many of the distinguished pitchers and 
managers who had seen Rusie in action— 
Kid Nichols, Connie Mack, McGraw, 
Roger Bresnahan. Hughic Jennings—of¬ 
ten referred to him as the finest of all fast¬ 
ball pitchers. Even Lou Criger, who was 
Cy Young’s battery mate, called Rusie 
the best. And Duke Farrell, the longtime 
catcher for the Giants and one of the 
best of his era. said of his former team¬ 
mate, “Few will ever approach him. 
What a star he was! I have seen scores 
of them come and go, but none inspired 
the terror in a batman's heart that was 
put there by Amos Rusie.” end 
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What would you call 
an easy reading policy 
that insures 


your first home, 
second home, motor home 
motor boat, cars, 
coin collection Jewelry, 
and includes 
$1,000,000 in personal 
liability? 


Better. 


Its our new. 
simplified all-in-l" 
polio, a belter 
way to protect most 
everythin}; you own. 
For details, check 
your \ellow Pages 
for an expert 
your Independent 
Insurance Agent 
representing 
The St. Paul. 
We keep making 
insurance better. 
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Property & Liability 
Insurance 



Serving you through Independent Agents St Haul Fireind Marine Insurance Company St. Paul Mercury 
St. Paul Guardian Insurance Company,The St. Paul Insurance Company of Illinois: Property and Liability 


Insurance Company /The St. Paul Insurance Company,' 

Affiliates of The St. Paul Companies lnc„ Saint Paul, Minnesota 55102. 



Tall, clean-tasting, icy-cold. Made 
with Gilbey's Gin, of course. The famous 
frosty bottle pours a gin that’s made 
for mixing. With tonic or juice, in a Martini or 
Collins, the smooth flavor of Gilbey's y 
always comes through. ^— 

Smooth Gilbeys Gin 

in the frosty bottle. 


Th. <*»ij Bob* ..m im a.*™**] lit# .1 M ois.,* nptunt anti wus Palin' t ta«M omu Distilled London D»y Gin 80 Proof !0O , « Gram Neu!r.«l Spirits W 1 A Giltiey LIO , Distr. by Nal i Dist. Products Co . N.Y.C. 






Thoroughbred Race of the Year. 

Saturday, September 8th at Belmont Park. 
Presented by Marlboro Cigarettes. 

(check your local listings for TV coverage) 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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